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The Schools of the Nation. 


In the city of Washington more than anywhere 
else the visitors to our shores expect to find the best 
exemplification of our ideals of American education. 
The teachers are regarded as specially fortunate 
to be permitted to work out under the eyes of the 


‘ nation and with the nation’s support the great 


problems of the common school. 4 Fre 
That is the truth. a 
The schools enjoy a fair reputation, and justly so. 
If Congress will keep its hands off in matters which 
can only be decided by experts, there is promise_that 
the schools will do still better. What they need 
more than anything else is encouragement. They 
have been criticised and grumbled about so much 


that they might well be permitted to labor in peace. 


for a while. 

“‘Retrenchment” has a familiar sound. The small 
fry politicians have used the word so often as a con- 
juring slogan for making votes that one may be 
sale for smiling even when it comes from the 
ips of a Congressman. If the country needs the 
money very badly, why can Congress not begin at 
some more profitable department? Why must the 
school system of the District be investigated for ways 
of saving the nation from bankruptcy? 

A compulsory education law is very much needed. 
There is no doubt about it. The teachers ought to 
be paid more than they are. Every fair-minded 
parent in Washington admits that. The District 
might well have the best teaching force of the whole 
country. Congress could place before itself no more 
laudable ambition than this. It must also remember 
that teachers, like Congressmen, must live, and that 
they share with other frail human natures the desire 
to improve their condition. There is no immediate 
danger that the proper compensation of teachers will 
become an undue strain upon the national treasury. 

The school budget of Washington is comparatively 
small. There are municipalities in the United States 
which are less niggardly. If a passion for saving 
money were particularly characteristic of Congress, 
the present anxiety lest the school use too much 
money would not appear so peculiarly humorous.Y¥ 

The only sensible rule to apply to the administra- 
tive department of the schools is to see that every 
dollar produces the largest amount of good. That is 
wise economy. ‘Trying to “‘retrench”’ is foolishness. 
As long as Washington is less liberal in the financial 
support of the common schools than are other cities 
where care is exercised to keep expenses down as 
much as possible, there is no need to worry. 


eee 
Rather No Raise Than This. 


The superintendent of the schools of St. Paul never 
lacks the courage of his convictions. The trouble is 
wholly with his convictions. If he were possessed of 
a larger measure of good sense he would avoid expos- 
ing his professional limitations as emphatically as he 
sometimes does now. In his- latest utterance he 
deals with the problem of improving the remunera- 
tion of teachers. He has discovered that “‘in cities 
where the highest salaries are paid there is the largest 
number of pupils to the teacher.” Ergo, if St. Paul 


would drop some of the teachers now employed and 
distribute the pupils and wages of the benevolently 
eliminated among the retained ones, she could make 
her pay-roll look somewhat more respectable without 
taxing herself an extra cent. Stripping the proposi- 
tion of all ideal considerations and coming right down 
to Lilliput hard-pan, the plan would be to pack the 
school-rooms of the city to their fullest capacity; 
thereby doing away with about fifteen per cent. of 
the present teaching force and saving something like 
$30,000, and then to use this money to raise the pay 
of the others about six and a half dollars a month. 
How painful the.birth of that idea must have been! 

If Superintendent Smith’s town is so hard up that 
she must steal from St. Peter to pay St.Paul, she is 
different from what the rest of the country thinks 
of her. There was a time when she was envied for 
her educational reputation. That was before Miss 
Brooks went to Baltimore. Her good name might 
under the right sort of leadership soon be re-estab- 
lished. The teachers are as good as can be found 
anywhere and respond readily to progressive ideas. 
The school board—. Well, thereisnouse talking about 
it. The St. Paul Dispatch intimates that this self- 
same board ‘‘saved”’ in this school year a cool $8,000 
“by deductions from wages of sick teachers.”” The 
superintendent’s scheme for adding another “‘saving”’ 
of $30,000 ought to appeal very deeply to a board_of 
this size. 

The number of pupils per teacher in St. Paul is 
now about as large as a respectable city can permit it 
to be; in fact, the average is larger than an enlight- 
ened school community would consider fair. To 
crowd the rooms still more would be inexcusable. 
Forty in a class is about as much as one teacher can 
well take care of in an elementary school. Yet some 
St. Paul rooms have fifty and more pupils. 

No city can afford to let the suspicion get abroad 
that the children’s educational welfare is not con- 
sidered when questions of increased expenditure are 
advanced. It is reassuring to see both the Dispatch 
and the Pioneer Press take a reasonable view of the 
situation. The editorial in the Pzroneer Press is 
particularly good. Omitting two sentences which 
sound a bit:too_harsh,tit reads like this: >= 

The “‘small man in a large place’’ again reveals himself in 
the suggestion of Superintendent Smith that the way to secure 
better salaries for teachers is to reduce their number, so that 
by doing more work, or by omitting some of the work now 
done, those that are left will earn a trifle of about $6 per 
month in addition to their present pay. 

Now there is nothing taught ‘ade in our schools that 
should not be taught, and the number of pupils to each teacher 
is already larger than is for the interest of the schools. The 
teachers deserve more pay, and should have it. But the 
funds are inadequate for a general increase, and they are 
likely to remain inadequate until some sort of leadership shall 
develop in the superintendent’s office which shall be capable 
of rousing public enthusiasm for the gathering of larger and 
better fruits from our educational system. That such enthu- 
siasm will never be kindled while the present superintendent 
remains in office is as sure as that fire never comes out of ice, 
or that cree is never developed from dishwater. 
* * * We have a splendid devoted body of teachers, 
as bright and as susceptible to the influence of modern ideas 
as any inthe country. Let them have a “‘live” superintend- 
ent and the spirit of advancement will be felt all along the 
line. From teachers to pupils and from pupils to parents it 
will spread, and the raising to an adequate figure of the tax 
levy for the schools will soon enable the increase of our 
teachers’ salaries to figures as generous as are —_ in any 
other city. St. Paul wants ‘‘the best” for its girls and boys. 


© opyrsghted, 1906 , by A. 8. Barnes & Co, 











What Is Chicago? 
By A. M. M. 


In many ways Chicago is an open question. Nota- 
bly it is identified in the general mind with labor 
conflicts, prolonged, complex, and often difficult to 
understand. It is identified especially of late with 
violence and disregard of law. In this connection it 
is not always remembered that the second city of 
the union in population is spread over a very large 
area, and that its public service is inadequate; that 
during the years of its rapid growth, its treasury has 
been unequal to its needs, while the corporate 
interests with which the people of Chicago are now 
in conflict have grown rich. 

Politically, Chicago has of late become the theater 
of a significant experiment. This experiment is not 
one in municipal ownership. It is an experiment in 
the effectiveness. of civic government which provides 
for the thinking out by the people themselves of ques- 
tionsofpublicpolicy. Havingobtained from thestate 
legislature a law under which such questions could 
be initiated and decided by referendum vote, the 
people of Chicago have four times patiently and 
intelligently over the voice of a hostile press declared 
for municipal ownership of their street railways. 
This movement does not derive its strength from any 
one dominant personality. It is essentially a move- 
ment of the people. They elected a mayor pledged 
to carry out their will because they had faith in his 
pledge. The vital issue between the mayor and his 
dissenting council has been whether the elected 
representatives of the people shall or shall not carry 
out the expressed will of the people. ' 

Educationally Chicago presents to the most casual 
glance an aspect equally interesting. Since 1898 the 
Chicago schools have witnessed a great deal in the 
way of disturbance and upheaval. For a period of 
fifteen years or so they have received probably a 
greater and more general educational inspiration 
than any school system in the world. Democratic 
ideals in education were born early in Chicago. For 
many years before the Cook county normal school 
became the Chicago normal school, Chicago teachers 
in the plastic period of their growth felt the influence 
of Colonel Parker, the inspired lover of all children. 
The iconoclast of dead method and routine, Colonel 
Parker is dead, and his name belongs to the history 
of education. He had contemporaries, he has had 
successors among the living, co-heirs in the spirit, 
and for years Chicago was their chosen field. Chicago 
rejected them one by one, and at the same time the 
teachers of Chicago began to feel a heavy pressure. 
Their salaries were decreased, their rooms were over- 
crowded—and their inspiration was withdrawn. 
Here a new phase begins to develop in the educa- 
tional aspect of Chicago. 

The teachers, like the citizens of Chicago, began to 
think out things for themselves. And in doing so 
they became conscious of themselves as a body in 
relation to the civic body of which they are a part. 
Their hope was in their own organization, and they 
began to discover leaders and inspiration among 
themselves. Under this leadership and this inspir- 
ation they have become an active part of the civic 
life of Chicago. Their first achievement was to 
defeat a bill which sought to concentrate power in 
the hands of the superintendents of schools and 
remove the board which should elect him farther 
from popular contact. 

Later, when one of their leaders brought clearly 
before them a situation in civic affairs which made it 
plain that relief for the schools could only come in 
the measure that an equitable taxation was enforced, 
they responded with money and moral support. 
Miss Haley’s tax campaign was the result. 

When the board of education refused to appro- 
priate the fruits of this campaign for the restoration 
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of their salaries, the teachers had recourse to in- 
junction proceedings to restrain the board from 
spending the money for other purposes. This suit 
was won by the teachers and appealed by the board; 
which up to the present time has spent $10,000 of the 
school funds in defending it. 

The tax campaign of the teachers of Chicago 
against the public utility corporations occurred at 
the psychological moment when the franchises of 
the street railway companies were about to expire. 
How great an influence it had in shaping the popular 
sentiment for municipal ownership, it would not be 
possible to estimate. But in considering what 
Chicago is educationally, it is significant to know 
that the teachers as a body and thru the personality 
of their leaders are associated inseparably in the 
public mind with the arraignment of tax-dodging 
corporations, with the movement for the initiative 
and referendum, and with the issue of municipal 
ownership. 

The teachers are also identified with the industrial 
life of the city and its complex problems; for in 1902 
they allied themselves with the Chicago Federation 
of Labor, which has consistently supported their 
efforts. These things were not done by the teachers 
unanimously. They were done by the only organi- 
zation of teachers which has made a notable record 
in civic affairs; and its members have made it a 
representative body. 

The relation of the teachers to civic affairs has 
borne fruit in the appointment by Mayor Dunne of 
new members to the board of education who, holding 
the confidence of the teachers, are at the same time 
among the most widely known and honored of the 
citizens of Chicago. 

It would be misleading to intimate that with all 
this activity Chicago has reached satisfactory con- 
clusions to the grave questions she has been formu- 
lating for herself. Chicago is among other things a 
place where a great deal is attempted at atime. In 
view of the close relations which have been found to 
exist between her school problems and her civic 
problems, it may be that this manifold activity will 
prove in the end to have an underlying unity, and 
will justify itself by a well founded and permanent 
success. 

So much it has seemed necessary to recall, in order 
to formulate any answer to the question, ‘‘ What is 
Chicago?”” Much more should be indicated. Es- 
pecially it should be known that a characteristic 
ambition of the teachers of Chicago has been for 
recognized professional expression upon educa- 
tional and administrative questions. 

The most significant action of the new element in 
the board of education has been the formulation by 
one of its members of a system of school government 
which takes account of the teacher’s professional 
knowledge and her right to an intelligent participa- 
tion in the conduct of the schools. 

Chicago has appealed to the world as atremendous 
embodiment of material success. She is not so 
surely recognized as a city of ideals. Yet in a 
thoughtful appreciation of the late Marshall Field; 
who may well be taken as typical of recognized 
Chicago achievements, it is said that he ‘‘built up 
this imposing success out of the mind of an artist; 
out of a gift of imagination beyond other men.” 
And having given due praise to the genius and 
the character and the influence of Marshall Field; 
the writer finds in him a lack. For want of the 
unselfish impulse to better the condition of the city 
which had made his wealth, he believes that Marshall 
Field failed to realize his own destiny, to leave the 
impress that he was capable of leaving on his time. 
The lack is a moral lack. 

Chicago is passing out of the phase in her develop- 
ment which was contemporaneous with the life of 
this merchant-prince. She represents to-day a 
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struggle to realize a more complete democracy; and 
in this struggle the teachers are not standing aside. 
The school problem and the civic problem have an 
intimate relationship which becomes with each 
successive development more clearly defined. The 
task of the teachers and the task of the people is long 
and difficult. Only a great moral impulse can sus- 
tain it to the end. 

Great moral forces have told in the making of 
Chicago. The life of the churches there is full and 
vigorous. The teachers of Chicago have been in- 
spired, as has been said before, by moral influences. 
A great moral force which has had its birth and 
growth in Chicago is — in the personality of 
Miss Jane Addams, who holds under Mayor Dunne’s 
administration the most responsible position on the 
board of education. 

Chicago is typical America, with all the lines ex- 
aggerated. If the moral forces shall prove to be as 
great as her opportunity and her material achieve- 
ment, Chicago will be democracy justified. 

EBPON 


The Evening Schools of Chicago. 


Henry Barrett Chamberlin describes in a recent 
number of the Chicago Record-Herald the develop- 
ment of the evening schools in that city. Evening 
schools, he says, have, with the exception of a few 
years—to be exact, 1871, 1872, 1876, 1880, and 1902 
—been maintained by the city of Chicago since 1863, 
and there are thousands of Chicagoans of foreign 
birth who have obtained all their English education 
in these schools. During the year ending June 30, 
1905, immigrants numbering 1,026,499 arrived in this 
country. Of this immense army 77 per cent. settled 
in six already populous states—New York, Pennsy]l- 
vania, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Ohio, and Illinois. 
‘The various political and social problems presented 
by this influx have for many years claimed the atten- 
tion of thoughtful and far-seeing statesmen. Chicago 
has attempted to solve them: by the educational 
process. In the evening schools these potential 
Americans, hailing from every quarter of the globe, 


-are taught the English language and given an insight 


as to their civic rights and duties. The importance 
of this work of converting foreign immigrants into 
American citizens can hardly be overestimated. The 


evening schools also reach boys and girls who thru 


necessity are forced to leave the day schools before 


-completing the course, and those of greater maturity 


who are handicapped because they neglected the 


educational opportunities of their youth. 
* % 


* * * * * * * 


The experiment of evening schools was begun in 
the winter of 1856, the year in which the first high 


-school was opened in Chicago. The city gave the use 
-of West Market Hall, and the services of the teachers 


were gratuitous. Most of the pupils were adults and 


-all were from the classes employed during the day. 


Nothing seems to have been done toward the support 


-of public evening schools until 1863, when $389 was 


paid to instructors. The school was reopened in 
1864, and in the fiscal year 1864-5 the first appropria- 
tion of $5,000 was made by the council directly for 
the support of public evening schools, which estab- 
lished this department as a part of the public school 


- system and enabled the board of education to widen 


the scope of its work. 
* * * * * * * * * 
The schools were continued each year from 1863 
until 1871, when owing to the great fire they were 


‘closed until 1873, at which time they were reopened 


and continued, with the exception of 1876 and 1880, 
until 1902, when they were again closed for a season, 
resuming their invaluable work the following school 
year. Lack of available funds compelled the closing 


‘each time. In the fall of 1868 an evening high school 


class, in which instruction was given in algebra; 


‘geometry, bookkeeping, mechanical philosophy, and 
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mathematical drawing, was formed, and since that 
time the evening high school, which is a high school 
in name only, being really a commercial or technical 
school, has been a part of the evening school depart- 
ment. During the early years the evening school 
teachers were not highly qualified instructors. They 
were drawn from many ranks of life—some of them 
were students who, while preparing themselves for 
other professions, eked out a livelihood by devoting 
their evening hours to these classes, for which they 
received, if they were high school teachers, $3.00 per 
evening. Principals of all other evening schools 
received $2.00, and assistants $1.50. 

The subjects taught in the ordinary evening 
schools were the three R’s and spelling. The length 
of the school terms varied from ten to twenty-four 
weeks, according to the appropriations made by the 
council. The enrollment at these schools has always 
been greatly in excess of the average attendance. 
For many years only about 25 per cent. of those who 
entered their names remained in the schools. Various 
explanations are given for this. Many entered 
merely thru curiosity, and as their attendance was 
purely voluntary, dropped out when that had been 
satisfied. A large proportion came with but one 
object in view—that of learning English. That 
accomplished, they lost interest. Others, who 
started with the most laudable intentions of increas- 
ing their industrial efficiency, found themselves too 
weary, after the fatigue of their day’s work, to apply 
their minds to any school task. 

* * * * * * * * * 

Until 1887 the work of the evening classes was left 
largely to the individual judgment of the principals 
and teachers, and their personality seemed to be the 
most important factor in determining the character 
of the schools. In September, 1886, the board of 
education made a new departure in their manage- 
ment, electing Albert R. Sabin, then principal of the 
Franklin school, supervisor of the evening schools. 
At the same time an increase of salaries was made in 
the hope that it would improve the quality of the 
teaching force. When Mr. Sabin, shortly after, was 
promoted to the position of assistant superintendent, 
he was succeeded by Donald L. Morrill, who filled the 
position until the school year 1889-90, when Henry 
Vanzwoll was elected as his successor. In 1891 the 
evening schools had increased to such an extent that 
the office of assistant supervisor was created, Alfred 
Kirk filling it during that year. He was succeeded 
by James H. Brayton, who, when Mr. Vanzwoll 
resigned in 1903, was elected supervisor, occupying 
the position until it was abolished in 1896. 

* * * * ~ * » » * 

The growth of the schools from 1880 until 1904 is 
shown in the subjoined table: 


Number Average Total Per capita 
of schools attendance cost cost 
EO Glaleinik 6.0303) 8S 10 854 $8,475.98 $ 9.80 
GBR 6 widedwcee ees 11 952 11,610.54 12.19 
ssp ie 016 Saal 14 1,862 16,648 .62 8.94 
SSC revar Sas canareteteras 18 1,992 26,637 .38 13.37 
MO i sie eects cue here 19 1,992 28,293 .49 14.20 
UC. eee 21 1,908 29,449.11 15.43 
RE heirs cid ake lorave 20 2,432 34,806.45 14.31 
De akerstelecresisieavs 23 2,653 45,305.88. . 17.14 
Pais oe oiave ideals 27 3,159 55,877 .47 <= 17.68 
PO cree siesh ewes 28 3,000 59,450.44 19.81 
OSs «3 tere aheteveneate 46 4,238 85,851.98 20.25 
POU is ete lsséreie elarac 50 §,431 100,595.70 18.52 
LS ee Pa 52 5,035 111,895.51 22.22 
Bios oie.eeceiere 8 51 6,738 135,730.94 20.14 
NSUNEL 0a laiave stateretess 52 6,883 138,642.23 20.02 
arc calerseleraiahara-eia 51 6,254 111,909.29 17.15 
ROE ao siiale si averorel eer 33 5,329 67,399 .58 12.64 
Rao ears cictstesereaes 34 4,375 81,647.73 18.66 
EN ov si6vacaciavetnecie 37 4,325 89,537.78 20.70 
ENS: 6 tonsvaveisiciateiwieta 38 4,810 63,825.73 11.54 
DO er 31 4,771 58,405.09 12.24’ 
pC? ee Closed for lack of funds. 
RIES: a ciie i Ssquacaratelacers 29 5,649 82,918.83 ’ 14.67 
OE sexs earneiors eles 32 8,242 112,587.79 13.66 
* * * * * * * * 


The doubling in number of the schools during 
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1890-1 was due to the annexation of contiguous 
school territory. It was this increase that led to the 
creation of the office of assistant supervisor and the 
opening of evening high school classes in each division 
of the city. Until 1891 there had been but one of 
these evening high schools. At the present time 
there are eight. The greatest expenditure for these 
evening schools was, as is shown in the 
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who took Jt up merely as a means to some other end. 
3 as * % 


The varying nationality of the students enrolled 
is a strong argument for the continuance of these 
schools. The dominating races represented are the 
American, German, Scandinavian, and Bohemian. 
The unclassified include the Greek, Italian, Chinese,. 





table, in 1895. The highest per capita 
cost, $22.22, was reached in 1898. Under 
Edwin G. Cooley’s economical admin- 
istration as superintendent of schools the 
per capita cost has been reduced until, in 
1904, it was $13.66. 

The cost of all evening schools as com- 
pared with that of the evening high schools 
for a period of thirteen years is shown 
herewith: 





Per capita Per capita 
cost of all cost of 

evening schools high sch’ls 
Lo Seer reer se $ 8.89 
oo ee 12.19 17.55 
Sea 8.94 13.55 
2. ee ees 13.37 14.69 
__ Seer 14.20 14.06 
__. Se ee 15.43 14.08 
Lo eer oe 14.31 13.18 
LU SSBASSS operas 17.14 15.88 
Lo Ree 17.68 18.67 
LEE EE Te 19.81 17.92 
[LG Sch swt hecse eee 20.25 22.11 
lo aes 18.52 23.52 
Lo) Se year ete 22.22 30.18 

> % % % * * 


During these years many taxpayers, 
among them some members of the board of 
education, felt that the expense of the evening 
high schools was not justified by the results. 
Stenography had been made a part of the course 
in the late ’70’s, and in 1894 typewriting was in- 
troduced. The work of the teachers was also 
criticised, and it was evident that many of the in- 
structors secured their positions thru political “pull.” 
A rule that teachers of day schools should not teach 
in the night schools, unless suitable talent could not 
otherwise be provided, shut out from the evening 
schools professionally trained teachers who would 
gladly have assisted in raising the standard of the 
schools. In 1903 this condition was remedied by 
placing the appointment of teachers in the evening 
schools on a merit basis. They were required to 
hold regular day school certificates, and this brought 
into the evening schools teachers who were certainly 
better qualified for the work than men or women 











Garden of Los Angeles State Normal School as first planned. 


Peruvian, Mexican, Finnish, Lithuanian, Belgian, 
Swiss, French, negro, Syrian, Polish, Jewish, Russian, 
Spanish, Cuban, Galician, Moravian, Hungarian, 
Austrian, Japanese, Servian, Croatian, Scotch, Welsh, 
Irish, English, Persian, Armenian, Egyptian, Turk- 
ish, Bulgarian, and Roumanian. 








Gardens of Los Angeles State Normal School as they were last Summer. 


Am. Ger. Sean. Boh. Others. 

BUSES tk eee iss 2,849 1,740 1,202 135 1,022 
LC errr 3,525 2,081 1,376 912 1,297 
TE cin wwe es 3,645 1,842 1,025 689 1,131 
DE, cw cunsewes 5,050 2,419 1,682 911 1,998 
IRIE 6,472 3,163 1,845 1,060 2,393 
EOUG sc hisis wae 5,441 3,193 1,936 957 3,003 
LC Serer 7,209 3,512 2,024 1,274 4,250 
* EAR: 8,639 3,102 1,662 1,416 3,968 
LS) er 7,787 2,360 1,489 1,083 3,064 
LOD Geer rere 5,246 1,487 1,037 530 2,712 
Lo ae Sra 5,045 1,207 721 520 2,443 
BOD icciwetxs 6,247 1,260 739 610 2,290 
| OL, a eae onset 4,723 803 954 583 1,617 
| RS: 4,323 860 685 706 2,461 
1903. 5,024 1,589 1715 150 3,816 

1904. 5,982 2,155 2,533 4,294 5,324 

% * % * * * 


To all of these the evening school 
opens the door of hope. And it is thru 
the medium of the evening school that 
these polyglot races are to be assimilated 
and made a support and not a menace to. 
our democratic institutions. 

BPA 


One of the most important changes im 
the course of study at Harvard which has. 
been made in some years has been an-. 
nounced from the office of President Eliot.. 
A graduate school of applied science is 
to be established which will practically do. 
away with the Lawrence school. 

The degree of S. B. will hereafter be- 
given by the academic department; only 
seventeen courses will be required for the 
degree, in place of the twenty-one hitherto 
demanded. A degree of A. B. or S. B. 
will be required for admission to the 
graduate school of applied science. 

The plan will go into effect at the: 
beginning of the next academic year. 
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Educational San Francisco. 
By MAry RICHARDS GRAY. 


Generally speaking, thruout the West, no matter 
how small and crude the town, there is one fine and 
pretentious structure, a school building. San Fran- 
cisco is the exception which proves this rule. Its 
school buildings leave much to be hoped for. With 
few exceptions they are old wooden structures and 
not at all up to date. There are several reasons for 
this. According to present arrangements for the 
distribution of state funds, schools outside San Fran- 
cisco are shown favors and let profit at the ex- 
pense of the metropolis of the West. And, too, 
politics and a taxation limit of a dollar a thousand in 
the city itself keep the board of education so cramped 
for money all the time that they cannot do what they 
wish either in the way of furnishing up-to-date 
accommodations or working out new ideas. 

Here no such stress is put on the so-called fads, as 
in Chicago. Manual training is taught only to the 
boys of the seventh and eighth grades; domestic 
science only to the girls of the seventh and eighth 
grades; and sewing only in the polytechnic highschool. 

In four or five of the elementary schools, called 
cosmopolitan, French and German under native 
teachers are optional studies from the first grade up. 

Kindergartens as a part of the public school sys- 
tem have not proved asuccess. The people of the city 
approve of the idea of having such institutions, but 
prefer those run by the Golden Gate Kindergarten 
Association which has done pioneer work in estab- 
lishing free kindergartens in all the poorer quarters 
of the city. In them, Mary and Johnnie received 
satisfactory training; therefore they are good enough 
for Mary’s and Johnnie’s little brothers and sisters. 
Neither children nor parents take kindly to a change. 

* * * * 

The practice crews at the Stanford university 
have been much exercised of late, owing to the fact 
that the waters of Lake Lagunita on which they do 
their rowing have been gradually disappearing. 
The cause has just been discovered. A section of 
the flume carrying the waters of San Francisquito 
creek into the lake was washed away during a recent 
heavy storm, and in consequence the inflow of water 
ceased. That, with the natural evaporation and 
seepage, has been causing a steady decline in the 
body of water. Now the matter is to be attended 
to and the lake preserved. 

* * * * 

In the city of San Francisco are Chinese schools 
run by the Six Companies, the six largest importing 
companies. In these all Chinese children at some 
time or other in their lives receive some training. 
Many go to the day English school for Chinese until 
three in the afternoon and finish the day at the 
Chinese school. All pupils study aloud, and as a 
natural consequence one has no trouble in locating 
the institutions. 

In the public school for Chinese children on Clay 
street there are sixty girls and two hundred and 
forty boys. In looking over the list of the names 
running something like this—Low Gun Sing, Mar 
Loon, Sit In, Long Ne, Nee Yee, Gim Gun Lo, Bow 
Hin, it seems almost an impossibility to remember 
them or to fix them as human beings, yet the teachers 
say they have no more difficulty with them than with 
ordinary names. 

The room for beginners has in it pupils of all ages 
who have just arrived from the Flowery Kingdom. 
How is this when there is a Chinese Exclusion Act 
in foree? The schools show no falling off in numbers 
of children of all ages; in fact, the numbers have 
doubled within the past few years. - 

* * * * 


It is a fact worthy of note that the cases of school 
work from San Francisco which attracted most atten- 
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tion at the St. Louis exposition and the Portland fair 
were those containing the work of the Chinese chil- 
dren. In these cases the work done in both schools— 
the English and the Chinese—was exhibited side by 
side. From the Chinese schools came little books of 
rice paper containing the queer Chinese writing. 

_ At the Franklin school a stereopticon has been 
installed in the room used as an assembly hall on the 
top floor, and illustrated lectures instituted to supple- 
ment the work in history and geography. 

Recently at the Franklin an ungraded room has 
been opened to which it is a great privilege to go. 
Here pupils who for one reason or another are not 
doing regular work and keeping a passing average in 
all subjects, are allowed to have special help. Ordi- 
narily a stigma attaches to an ungraded room. Here 
this is not the case. Only those in need of help who 
behave very well and try very hard are privileged to 
attend. 

Separate principals’ and teachers’ meetings areto be 
the order of the day hereafter, owing to the fact that 
when the two bodies assembled together to receive 
instructions from the president of the board, there 
was a difference of opinion as to the construction and 
interpretation to be put on many'commands. Now 
the principals receive orders from the president of 
the board and pass them on in turn to the teachers. 

San Francisco has no parental school as yet, tho she 
has the bad boy problem on her hands. Her present 
solution is a truant school to which one hundred 
boys go. In the near future something is to be done 
which tends toward the establishment of an institu- 
tion in which boys can be kept the entire time, instead 
of just during ordinary school hours. 

* * * * 

Preparations for the N. E. A. are now in progress 
here and it is estimated that twenty thousand visitors 
will take advantage of the low excursion rates to 
visit California. Teachers from the East desirous of 
obtaining positions in the West will find opportun- 
ities, as a dearth of teachers is reported from Arizona 
and many are wanted here in San Francisco. Re- 
cently, to increase the number on the waiting list; all 
kindergartners with diplomas issued by institutions 
accredited by the state board of education have been 
given certificates allowing them to teach in the first 
and second grades of the elementary schools. 

* * * * 

Students and faculty of the Stanford university 
paid tributeto thememory of Jane Lathrop Stanford, 
founder of the university, on the anniversary of her 
death, February 28, by holding memorial exercises 
in the chapel which she built. 

Announcement has been made of a summer school 
which will be in session for six weeks at the state 
normal under the direction of President Dailey. 
Professor Elwood Cubberly, head of the department 
of education at Stanford university, Prof. Frederick 
H. Ripley, of Boston, and Miss Estelle Carpenter, 
supervisor of music in the San Francisco schools, 
have been engaged in addition to the regular faculty 
of the normal. 

The compulsory education law of the state of 
California has been found inadequate in its working 
and too limited in its application, hence a movement 
is on foot to make it obligatory in all towns and 
cities of more than 1,500 inhabitants to have children 
between the ages of twelve and sixteen, who for good 
causes cannot attend day school, go to the night 
school until they have had instruction in amount 
equivalent to that of the eight. grades of the ele- 
mentary schools. 

The largest and finest night schools in the country 
are here in San Francisco. One alone has over 
2,000. pupils in attendance. 

If you are scrofulous, dyspeptic; rheumatic, troubled with 
kidney complaint, . general debility, lacking. strength, take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. . 
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Where Pennsylvania’s Country School System Has Failed. 


A Description of the School Facilities in Bituminousville, a typical Mining Town in the Soft Coal Regions of Pennsylvania 


By Scott Nearing, Secretary of the Pennsylvania Child Labor Committee. 


It is one of the boasts of our Western civilization 
that we can take into our midst immigrants from 
every country and in a generation convert them into 
Americans. When asked how this is accomplished, 
we answer without hesitation, ‘Thru our splendid 
public school system.” Has it ever occurred to us 
that this change may have been effected in spite of 
our public school system? 

In our cities education does play a leading part 
and we have there done much toward educating the 
immigrant child. Public and private kindergartens 
are maintained, and the introduction of nature study 
and various forms of manual training has produced 
gratifying results. In every possible way our cities 
endeavor to live up to the boast that the school sys- 
tem is responsible for Americanizing the foreigner. 

The city school systems are so constantly before 
our eyes that we almost forget the people that have 
never seen a city school, or for that matter,a large 








WHERE THE Boy SHOULD BE. 


All of the children from this portion of the town must go to 
this school. The oldest boy in the school is thirteen. 


city, but who spend their lives in the small industrial 
towns scattered thru the state. In’such communi- 
ties the school system is something of which we 
should be ashamed and not proud. Poor teachers, 
poorly paid, are the rule and not the exception. 
The three R’s are still taught in the same humdrum 
way. Several different classes of scholars are kept 
in the same room under the control of one teacher, 
and while the scholars of one class pass to the front 
benches and recite, the others must be content to 
study at their desks, or, if the teacher is not over- 
observant, to eat apples under them! 

Imagine for a moment a narrow valley in the 
uplands of Central Pennsylvania. On each side the 
hills rise precipitously; the timber is gone, long ago 
sacrificed to the careless greed which has left on our 


mountains a long trail of desolation. Scattered 
thru the valley are a few hundred unpainted, 
weather-beaten houses sheltering a population of 
2,200 souls, almost evenly divided between Polish 
and “‘others”’; that is, of the 800 and odd employes 
of the mining company, 396 are of Polish origin. 
These men depend for a livelihood on two coal mines 














THE SWEDETOWN SCHOOL, BITUMINOUSVILLE. 


the sole industry in this town, which, for convenience 
sake, we shall call Bituminousville. 

In Pennsylvania we have a law which provides that 
no boy under sixteen shall be employed inside a coal 
mine. Soft coal alone is mined in Bituminousville 
and in this process no boys are hired to work outside 
of the mines. Since none under sixteen may be 
employed inside the mines, we should naturally 
expect to find the school attendance of the town 
exceptionally good, since the school law of Pennsyl- 
vania requires all children between eight and thirteen 
years of age, and all from thirteen to sixteen not 
regularly employed, to attend school. If it were not 
for the serious character of the subject, the attend- 
ance officer in such a town would be an object of 
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WHERE THEY ARE. 


Patsey has spent three of his fourteen years in the mines. 
According to law, those three and two more should 
have been spent in school. 


ridicule. Under the Pennsylvania law, it is his duty 
to compel children of school age to be regular in their 
attendance at the schools. In Bituminousville this 
officer is a practicing physician whose livelihood 
depends upon his maintaining cordial relations with 
every member of the community. It is scarcely 
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necessary to state that the truancy laws are not only 
unenforced but practically unknown. 

Whatever may be said of the school curriculum 
of Bituminousville, and this curriculum, by the way, 

















A BITUMINOUSVILLE SCHOOL. 
The two primary grades meet in this building. 


is typical of any industrial village in Pennsylvania’ 
it has succeeded admirably in driving the children, 
particularly the boys, out of the schools. With their 
active mirids and growing bodies they wish to be 
always on the move, a fact well attested by the deep 
furrows worn in the desks thru long continued appli- 
cation of slate pencils, and the notches and initials 
carefully cut with jack-knives while the teacher faced 
the board. 

The industrial village schools present a curriculum 
which is utterly foreign to the nature of a growing 
American boy. It hes for him not one attractive 
feature, nor one phase which appeals to his imagina- 





ANOTHER BITUMINOUSVILLE SCHOOL-ROoM. 


tion, or which utilizes the stored-up energy of his 
being. Consequently, the boy is in one place and the 
school in another; the distance between them is 
infinite. It is a crime against humanity that in this 
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enlightened commonwealth, the second richest in the 
United States, a system should be maintained which 
continues to drive from the schools the boys who 
should be engaged in manual training or some form 
of school exercise sufficiently interesting to hold their 
attention and absorb their energies, and at the same 
time valuable in their life work. 

As has been stated, the mine law of Pennsylvania 
prohibits the employment of boys under sixteen, 
while the school law provides that boys shall attend 
school until they are sixteen, unless otherwise em- 
ployed. In the schools of Bituminousville, with an 
enrollment of 730 and an average daily attendance 
of 72 per cent. there is not one boy of sixteen years. 

The town contains five school-houses, two with 
three rooms, one with two rooms, and two with but 
a single room. The Polish school with three rooms 
has been erected only recently, and its fittings ere 
fairly good as country schools go, but it is wofully 
deficient in scholars. It is generally understood in 
the town that a Polish miner will take his boy into 








THE ‘‘ Bic Boy’’ OF THE POLISH SCHOOL. 


He is now thirteen. Unless the law intervenes, he will be 
in the mines next year. 


the mines at the age of eleven cr twelve. A careful 
census of this school shows that of the 185 scholars 
enrolled, there is not one boy of fourteen, and only 
one of thirteen years of age. These Polish boys are 
bright and quick to learn, and above all others they 
need an education to convert them into strong 
American citizens. 

The condition of the English schools is not far in 
advance of that in the Polish. The buildings are 
older and the fittings worse. The English miners, 
2s a rule, desire their children to stay longer at 
school; but, as one boy said, ‘‘ We’re just crazy to go 
in the mines.” The call of the mines proves far 
more potent than the faint, uncertain call from a 
sleepy school. The great loss of pupils between the 
ages of twelve and sixteen is clearly shown in the 
following table: 


Scuoo.t Census oF BITUMINOUSVILLE. 


Children of 

Girls Boys Totals School age. 

Age. Pol- Oth-.To- Pol- Oth- To- Pol- Oth- To- U.S. Cen- 

ish. ers. tal. ish. ers. tal. ish. ers. tal. sus compu- 

tation. 

6 13 16 29 1 66 14 20 23 43 50 
‘a 6 14 20 6 17 23 12 31 43 48 
8 8 14 22 9 18 27 17 32 49 48 
9 16 14 30 10 «17 27 26 31 57 45 
10). 9 24 10 12 22 25 21 46 46 
i. 2 21 33 13 14 27 25 35 60 43 
12 15 9 24 12 10 22 27 19 46 43 
13 4 11 15 1 6 7 5 17 22 42 
14 1 14 15 0 3 3 : dF 38 43 
15 0 9 9 0 2 2 Ge tk 40 
16 3 63 0 42 


0 3 3 
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While the loss of pupils, as shown by this table, is 
alarming, the number falling from 46 of twelve years 
to 3 of sixteen years, the figures for the boys alone 
are still more striking. As has been stated, the boys 
should be in school until they are sixteen, for there is 
no industry about town at which they can legally 
work. But in the entire town there are in school 
no boys of sixteen, and but two of fifteen, three of 
fourteen, and seven of thirteen. The following table 
and chart show the number of boys in school, and 
approximately the number that should be there as 
compiled from the census of 1900. 


Boys in School. 


Age. Polish. English. Total. 
6 7 7 14 
4 6 17 23 
8 9 18 27 
9 10 17 27 

10 10 12 22 
11 13 14 27 
12 12 10 22 
13 1 6 7 
14 0 3 3 
15 0 2 2 
16 0 0 0 
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Let us for a moment place ourselves in the position 
of the average boy who grows up in Bituminousville, 
with the school-house on one hill and the mine on the 
other. To him the school is extremely monotonous; 
its activities vary between study and recitation, 
recitation and study. Between the recitations he 
may not talk nor move about. From nine in the 
morning until four in the afternoon, with one hour 
for dinner, he is expected to sit quiet and apply 
himself diligently to books which present, in an 
uninteresting way, a hopeless mass of unfamiliar 
facts. Against this wretched impersonation of a 
modern school system the mine, on the other hand, 
bids for the possession of the boy, and bids in a way 
that wins nine times in every ten. 

Ever since he could sneak away from home with- 
out his mother’s knowledge, the Bituminousville boy 
has pushed the little mine wagons on the outside 
tracks and ridden on the empty cars which, from his 
infancy, have proved an irresistible attraction. In 
the mines he is allowed the inestimable privilege of 


-wearing overalls, carrying a dinner pail, and having 


his face thoroly blacked at the end of each day’s 
work. To the child in a mining town this life holds 
out the same attraction that a policeman’s uniform 
or a motorman’s controller handle holds out to the 
city boy, the difference being that the 
Bituminousville boy reaches the mines 








Gardens at the State Normal School at Chico, California. 


These boys of school age, not on school roll, are in 
the mines—of that there can be no question. During 
a three days’ census seventy-one of the 800 employes 
working inside the mines of Bituminousville ad- 
mitted that they were under sixteen. Adding to this 
number the nine school boys who had worked in the 
mines during the past year, we have a total of eighty- 
one boys, or about 10 per cent. of the mine employes 
who, on their own statement, are under sixteen and 
hence illegally employed. If the same proportion 
holds among the 151,000 bituminous miners of 
Pennsylvania, we are confronted by the proposition 
that 15,000 boys, between the ages of eight and 
sixteen, whom we believe to be in school developing 
into good citizens, are, in violation of the mine law 
and the school law, actually at work in the mines, 
producing the coal which is used to operate our 
industries. A righteously incensed public may well 
ask what the men who are entrusted with the enforce- 
ment of these laws are doing when such conditions 
prevail unnoticed and unrebuked. 


and there his ambition ceases, while the 
average city boy soon passes from the 
policeman and conductor stage to some 
higher ideals of life activity. 


tions which the mines hold out; one is 
pocket money, the other the privilege of 
doing what the other boys do, namely, 
smoking as many cigarettes as are ob- 
tainable, playing ‘“‘pedro”’ and “‘seven up”’ 
with a dirty pack of five-cent cards, and 
swearing judiciously and often. There 
are exceptions, but this is a group pic- 
ture of the boys in Bituminousville who 
have left school at twelve and begun to 
earn a living in the mines. 

The Bituminousville coal company is 
no more anxious to enforce the law than 
are the mine inspectors or the parents 
of these children. The rules which the 
company provides for the government of 
its mines are an incentive to law-break- 
ing. They provide that for every helper 
between fourteen and sixteen which the 
miner takes in with him, he may receive 
an additional number of empty cars to be 
filled and sent out. This offer of the 
company to increase the monthly earn- 
ings at the expense of breaking the 
Jaw is seldom refused. It is no uncommon thing 
for boys tostop school at eleven or twelve and 


enter the mines; the results on the school attend- . 


ance are most serious,as has been shown. The 
attitude of the assistant superintendent of Bitumi- 
nousville may easily be gathered from his statement 
that he started work in the coal mine at eleven and 
one-half—a thing which was not at that time con- 
sidered unusual. 

The unsystematic and antique school system pre- 
vailing in this district, combined with the greed of the 
average parent and the indifference with which they 
look upon education, and with the lack of any 
inclination on the part of the mine inspectors to 
enforce the wholly defective child labor law applying 
to the bituminous mines, allows the children of our 
mining communities to grow into manhood ignorant 
and illiterate. Can we longer wonder that altho 
second among the states of the union in wealth, 
Pennsylvania stands eight,in the number of illiter- 
ates—stands between Maryland and Florida in the 





There are two other irresistible attrac- , 
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number of its inhabitants who can neither read nor 
write? We need no longer speculate as to the origin 
of the 300,000 illiterates in Pennsylvania. They are 
in great part the result of an educational system 
which does fot and cannot educate. If our com- 
monwealth is to hold its place with other states and 
with foreign states, if we are to continue to turn out 
an industrial product of high value and exceptional 
quality, if we expect to hold up our heads without 
shame when we speak of the education and culture 
of our people, these children must be educated and 
Mg educated before they take up the activities of 
ife. 

To secure this education for the children, the 
curriculum of our industrial village schools must be 
revised, and the school attendance law and the 
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mining law must be enforced. Children of eleven 
years must not be allowed to neglect their minds and 
stunt their bodies in the enervating atmosphere of a 


coal mine. A condition must no longer prevail in 


our midst which allows the writer to say, ‘‘In the 
town of Bituminousville, three miles from the sun- 
light, I saw a boy of eleven helping his brothers dig 
coal while his father rested. In this town ten per 
cent. of the employes of the company admit that 
they are under sixteen years of age and hence are 
working in open violation of the mine laws of the 
state. It has been conservatively estimated that in 
the state of Pennsylvania we are each year exchang- 
ing the bodies and minds of 25,000 boys between 
eight and sixteen for one hundred and seventy-five 
million tons of coal.” 





Grangers and County School Teachers Confer. 


The third conference held in the interest of the 
country schools of Ulster county, met at the Marl- 
boro sehool-house on Saturday, March 17, and re- 
sulted not only in a surprising increase of interest on 
the part of the non-professional people, but also in 
a — practical benefit applied to the schools them- 
selves. 

These conferences do not take the form of a regular 
organization. There are no officers and no dues, 
and they are held at the call of Commissioner Rhodes 
and Principal Scudder. They are a sort of ‘‘Get 
Together Club,” the proceedings of which are en- 
tirely informal, yet always very practical. There 
are two sessions, with an hour between for lunch and 
for committee meetings. The members take their 
lunches, so the intermission becomes a sort of picnic 
hour. The conferences are held at intervals of 
about a month, and will probably keep up as long 
as interest is shown. So far the interest has grown 
at a remarkable rate, and so many teachers and 
trustees want the conference to meet in their own 
schools that two meetings a month would not 
suffice to answer all these calls. 

At Marlboro, the first session opened at 10:30. 
The Press Club, which was organized at the Clinton- 
dale conference, reported that twenty papers had 
agreed to accept correspondence from members of 
the club and had been supplied with special writers 
well qualified to send them news of interest. This 
list comprises all the county papers and several 
large city dailies from outside the county, as well as 
the leading educational magazines thruout the 
country. 

The topic of school gardens came in again for 
special consideration, particularly with reference to 
the use and abuse of fertilizers, and also the matter 
of using garden plots as laboratories for very ele- 
mentary experimentation. A committee which in- 
cluded Miss Torrence of the normal faculty, and Mr. J. 
S. Carpenter, of the Marlboro Grange, and Mr. 
Abram Jansen, of the Gardiner Grange, gentle- 
men having a large practical knowledge of agricul- 
ture in all its branches, met at recess, and later made 
the following recommendations which were heartily 
adopted by the meeting, which, it should be remem- 
bered was not a teachers’ meeting, but was a gather- 
ing of representative men and women in an agri- 
cultural community: (1) That the granges in the 
different school districts should be approached on 
the subject of offering prizes, first, second, and third, 
of possibly five dollars, three dollars, and one dollar, 
more or less, according to the local conditions, for 
the best crops grown under stated conditions by 
pupils in that district; (2) That it would be well to 
have the experimental plots of uniform size, 12 feet 


square; (3) That gardens be planted and cared for 
at the school if possible, but particularly that pupils 
be encouraged to till their own individual garden 
plots at home, under the instruction of their fathers; 
(4) That experimenting with fertilizers should not 
be particularly emphasized, but if carried on at all 
should be restricted to stable manure, and to some 
one standard commercial fertilizer; (5) That in ex- 
perimenting with this matter of fertilizers the garden 
plots should not be adjoining, but should be sepa- 
rated by a few feet of uncultivated ground. 

It is important to observe that all thru its discus- 
sions in the matter of introducing the elements of 
agriculture into the country schools, the conference 
has over and over again emphasized this point, 
namely, that the work of the teacher is not to teach 
agriculture, but to try to arouse a lasting interest 
in the subject by the aid of nature study, and by 
enlisting the co-operation of neighboring farmers; 
and also to help the children to appreciate the beauties 
of nature with which they are surrounded, and to 
see how truly noble and uplifting the occupation of 
tilling the soil may be. 

It was suggested that those interested in experi- 
mental work with boys might obtain from Mr. O. J. 
Kern, county superintendent, Rockford, Illinois, or 
from Mr. H. H. Horner, department of education, 
Albany, N. Y., Mr. Kern’s beautifully illustrated 
Year Book for 1905 showing what has been done in 
the country schools of Winnebago county, Illinois. 

For facts regarding fertilizers, teachers were re- 
ferred to Packers Union Fertilizing Co.; Rutland, 
Vt., and the Mapes Fertilizer Co., New York city. 
These and other similar firms publish very instruc- 
tive catalogs. 

Mr. Carpenter’s remarks on fertilizing soils were 
listened to with absorbing interest. Teachers’ gath- 
erings would profit greatly by talks of this kind, 
which, to say the least, are fully as instructive and 
inspiring as such topics as “‘ The spirit of the teacher,” 
and “‘School government,” which are worn so thread- 
bare that it requires a genius to re-invest them with 
interest. Mr. Carpenter is a good speaker, and as 


he developed his subject, showing its scope and 


analyzing some of its intricate problems, the mem- 
bers of the conference began to realize the signifi- 
cance of the observation of Granger Jansen that 
“there is no occupation that requires so much brains 
as scientific farming.”’ 

One of the most vital things accomplished during 
the day was the formation of the Country School 
Athletic League of Ulster County, with an executive 
committee appointed by Principal Scudder, chairman 
of the conference, composed as follows: Miss Anna 
M. Morgan, director of physical culture of the New 
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Paltz normal school, Principal Cruikshank, of High- 
land, Mr. Martin Nilon, of the Gardiner school, Miss 
May Satterlee, of the Butterville school, and Mrs. 
Samuel Waring, of the New Paltz Grange. The 
purpose of the league is to foster all forms of clean 
athletics among the country school children, to 
teach them -(and their teachers) outdoor and in- 
door games, and to bring the schools together at 
meets in closer and more friendly acquaintance. 

To make this part of the day’s work as practical 
and suggestive as possible, Miss Morgan suspended 
a horizontal bar in the room, and, in the presence of 
the conference, put a few Marlboro boys thru some 
exercises to see if they could approximate the stan- 
dard (not one of them could), and also to show how a 
teacher should go to work to instruct and supervise 
the efforts of her pupils. Dr. Gulick’s standards are 
herewith given. They show the. minimum that a 
boy at the ages given, should be able to accomplish. 
Any boy who is not able to come up to the standard 
here given, is not as well developed as he ought to 
be; he is below the normal for that age, and needs 
instruction and training just as much as he would if 
he were below the normal in morals or in mentality. 


ATHLETIC STANDARDS. 
For boys of elementary schools under 13 years of 
age: 
60 yards run in 8 3-5 seconds. 
Pull up (chinning on bar) 4 times. 
Standing broad jump, 5 feet 9 inches. 


For all other boys of elementary schools: 

60 yards run in 8 seconds (indoors), or 100 yards 
run in 14 seconds (outdoors). 

Pull up (chinning on bar) 6 times. 

Standing broad jump, 6 feet 6 inches. 


For boys in the high school: 

220 yards run in 23 seconds. 

Pull up (chinning on bar) 9 times. 
Running high jump, 4 feet 4 inches. 


The Rev. Addison P. Foster, D. D.; of New Paltz, 
spoke on The Drawbacks of Country Life. Since 
Mr. Foster is a man who has left a large and lu- 
crative ministerial field to become a farmer, and 
declares himself blessed by the life he has taken 
up, his words at the meeting were of unusual weight 
and importance. 

Whether we live in the city or in the country, said 
Dr. Foster, we find drawbacks which must be over- 
come before we can live in happiness and content- 
ment in the path laid out for us; but there are some 
privileges which we must demand in life wherever 
it may be, and do our utmost to obtain them. They 
include a life of usefulness, a fine physique, a strong 
intellect, a splendid character, and a share of happi- 
ness. Now what stands in the way of having these 
things in the country? 

There are five obstacles. 

The first is isolation. This is one of the most 
serious dangers of country life, but now, as we look 
about us, we already see many ways at hand to over- 
come it. There is the electric car, of the greatest 
importance, the steam cars, the bicycle, that seven 
league boot of modern times, the telephone, the 
rural free delivery. We must help these things 
along, and we must study to promote contact with 
our fellow men; cultivate hospitality, and that friction 
of mind upon mind that comes from church work, 
grange meetings, and meetings like this. 

Then there is impecuniosity, which keeps many a 
farmer and his children from the happiness they 
deserve; but here again I think we exaggerate the 
matter. We do not need ready money on the farm 
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to the extent that they do in cities, and many of our 
real comforts are to be had without it. Still I recog- 
nize its actuality and importance in our farm life. 
It seems to me that co-operation of business interests, 
the addition of small trade and manufacturing in- 
terests to our farm centers will be one of the best 
ways of solving the difficulty: 

Deprivations are matters which cannot be over- 
looked in country life. We miss not only social 
privileges, but also intellectual ones, and many of 
those daily comforts which city people are accus- 
tomed to. Yet the great impetus which our rural 
schools have lately received has raised their stan- 
dards to greater planes of service, and if.I had my way 
I would abolish every one-room rurdlschool in the 
country, and provide transportation for the pupils 
to one fine central school, where they could have 
large privileges and splendidly trained teachers, as 
they have now in some of our New England towns. 

Overwork is one of the difficulties that the farmer 
must contend with. Help is hard to get often, and 
he must work early and late in his busy season, yet 
he does not have to work so hard during the long 
winter months, and then he can get rested and ready 
for the strain of the summer again. Here again it 
seems to me that combination can do much to help 
with such a society as the Grange to lead us. We 
ought to help each other instead of every man for 
himself. I might not be able to afford the latest 
machinery to do my work, but several together 
could well afford it. 

Last of all we have to face the question of indiffer- 
ence. Our boys are leaving the old folks on the 
farms to work and shift for themselves, while the old 
homesteads are going to ruin. The secret of it all 
lies with the young people, who are growing up 
there. Shall we allow them to learn to hate farm 
life and to be blind to its beauties and opportunities? 
If we can make them see that it is one of the grandest 
professions to be a tiller of the soil, if we can show 
them that it is fundamental for the salvation of the 
country, and if we can teach them that there lies 
prosperity, comfort, and happiness for themselves 
and all they love, we shall have solved the problem 
of the country life. 





Rural School Conferences. 


Here is part of a letter from ‘‘Uncle John Spen- 
cer,” of Cornell, to Prin. Myron T. Scudder of the 
New Paltz, N. Y., normal school, relating to rural 
school conferences: 

My interest in your undertaking is great, and I would be 
with you in the morning if it were possible. 

Do not fail to impress upon the boys and girls that never 
has there been the demand for better men in farming than at 
the present time. A few weeks ago I heard of the promotion 
of a young man whom I know, to a salary of $24,000 per year, 
and he is earning every cent of it. He knows by experience 
every detail of the dairy business. He has the power to 
make things happen. He has an easy and courteous way of 
getting people to see things from his point of view, is of tre. 
mendous industry and good personal habits. His employers 
will get more annual profit from the salary paid him than 
from a wagon load of dollar-and-half a day men. 

There has never been a time in the history of agriculture 
when there was so much room at the top as now. I would 
also say that there has never been a time when the top was 
so far up as now. On the other hand, there has never been 
a time when the facilities for climbing were so good as they 
are now. To reach there, all depends upon the ability of 
the climber. Each decade shows more and more that success 
depends on the man—the man in all vocations, farming not 
excepted. 

With best wishes, believe me gentlemen, 


Yours cordially, 
Jno. W. SPENCER. 
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April, 7, 1906 
Whipping--Wherein It May Be an Aid 


By KATE GANNETT WELLS. 
Reprinted from the Boston Globe, 

Whipping is one of those terms that describe sev- 
eral grades of performance. Spanking is somewhat 
obsolete, tho it long survived as an effective means 
of parental punishment among native Americans. 
But the process takes long in these days of diverse 
nationalities, and feruling or ‘‘whaling” is. much 
handier, the boys soon getting accustomed to the sub- 
varieties of the ferule, ruler, rod, book, or any other 
implement that may be lying round convenient. 

The proof of the abstract proposition that whip- 
ping is either good or bad can only be given as a 
personal equation. Some people get indignant over 
it as an outrage to the dignity or soul of the boy. 
Others uphold its theoretical existence as a neces- 
sity for isolated cases. Certainly, in any large sys- 
tem of schools its total abolition even as a lurking 
possibility would weaken general discipline. 

But that one or several whippings by the ferule or 
rod can make any boy better on the spot is a moral 
anomaly, while spanking, if resorted to, is pretty sure 
to make him a little devil. The most that ‘‘ whaling” 
can effect is the boy’s self-adjustment to the tem- 
porary condition of appearing to be a better boy. If 
the process of imitation eventuates in reality, his 
conversion is attributed primarily to the whipping 
he received, whereas such chastisement was merely 
the indirect cause which made him exert his will- 
power. Some other cause would have done as well, 
if not better, in at least ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, probably even in the hundredth case more 
patient ingenuity might have devised a better way. 

As the personality of the whipper is as much in- 
volved as that of the whipped, unless the teacher or 
parent has a commanding force of character and a 
fund of self-restraint, he is not adapted to his job. 
As a parent he can not get out. As teacher he would 
be glad to use other measures if only he had more 
time and fewer pupils. It is circumstances that 
make him misconceive. his duty, which he is most 
anxious to follow. The wrong in a whipping lies not 
merely in the physical pain that is inflicted, but in 
the confusion of the sense of right that is engendered. 
A whipping is not the equivalent for a misdemeanor, 
save as a figure of speech. The more it is admin- 
istered at home, the less should it be in school. A 
boy who gets used to being whipped is the very last 
one to be whipped. It often makes him become a 
sneak, cruel, vindictive. To whip a boy for small 
offences is a most ineffective method of reforming 
him. Yet it is not always safe to rely upon a boy’s 
word either as to the extent of the whipping or the 
triviality of the offence. Somehow whippings do 
not seem to fit into any phase of life. They are too 
big, out of all proportion to minor offences, which are 
not crimes. A truant or the proverbial ‘‘bad boy”’ 
is not a criminal, tho he easily gets a bad name, while 
for a thoro-going criminal a whipping is too short- 
lived a deterrent. 

The worst case of whippings on record is that of 
the Suabian schoolmaster of 1782, who recorded 
‘‘eanings, 91,152, whippings 124,010, boxes on the 
ear 10,235, thumps on the head 1,115,800, and 3,000 
different words of abuse. The latter might answer 
in our polyglot schools. 

Parents are exceedingly puzzling in their behavior 
regarding whipping. They can be more brutal to 
their own than any other kind of person or they can 
be so sentimentally averse to displeasing their chil- 
dren that they let them do just as they like. One 
mother will belabor a teacher with many words for 
having feruled her boy. Another will thank him 
for having done so. Usually the latter sort of parent 
;8 glad to have the burden of responsibility shifted 
rom the home to the school, where it ought not to 
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belong. Under the name of system are we not get- 
ting into the habit of regarding the school as a sub- 


stitute for the home, thus abetting laziness in the 


parents? 

The worst evil in any whipping is its tendency to 
create a loss of self-respect in the child; he is branded. 
He learns, perhaps, to obey, but thru fear rather than 
conviction of right. Ingenuity in inventing other 
forms of reprimand could make them arise as natural; 
self-begotten consequences of wrong-doing, which 
would help the boy to reason from effect back to 
cause. Any such way of working is slow; many 
parents are too busy for it. School systems do not 
allow leisure for it. Yet a compelling personal 
character in guardian, parent, or teacher usually can 
make him obey, as a matter of course at first; after- 
ward as a matter of conviction that his way is right- 
eous. As soon as a personal relation of trust is - 
established between each bad boy and his parent or 
teacher whippings are no good. 

As a system let it be known that some day—per- 
haps—somebody may have to be whipped. Asa 
fact let it never be done. 


ERPIN 
A College Under the Palms. 


A real New England college just where the a 
and the pines meet and touch fingers cordially! I 
had been planting apple trees and orange trees; 
plums and loquats, pears and pomegranates, side 
by side on the banks of beautiful Lake Lucy, when 
a note came from President Blackman of Rollins 
college—only twenty-five miles away: ‘‘ Please come 
over and spend a few days with me at Winter Park. 
I want to show you that we can not only repeat 
Northern agriculture down here, but plant institu- 
tions that bear a fair comparison with Hamilton and 
Dartmouth ahd Oberlin.” 

I accepted the invitation, and found a man who 
had entered Hamilton, graduated at Oberlin, and 
who was nine years a professor at Yale, presiding 
over a co-educational college that has some remark- 
able features. Situated on the banks of a beautiful 
lake—one of a chain of a dozen—on bluffs, and sur- 
rounded with the most superb scenery, I did not 
wonder to find boys from New York, from Cuba, from 
half a dozen Southern states—and girls too. Many 
‘very wealthy families reside about Winter Park, and 
are patrons of the college; but there was a simple 
democracy about everything that stole my heart. 

Birds sing in these trees every day in the year; 
peaches were in blossom while I was there (January 
28th) ; orange orchards were golden with fruit; rowing 
on the lakes was surely better than football; and I 
did not wonder that every one looked happy. It 
was a great family of two hundred, presided over 
with as fine a mingling of fatherly love and manly 
firmness as I have ever met. The campus contains 
about twenty acres. The dormitories have recep- 
tion rooms and there is a delightful social atmosphere; 
without the enormous expense attending social func- 
tions at our Northern colleges. Indeed, expenses 
altogether per year are less than two hundred dollars 
per student. The institution is entirely undenomi- 
national. 

On the whole the South is not only making great 
progress in educational affairs, but is coming to the 
front. It has the advantage of being trammeled 
with less traditional custom than our Northern 
states. . Industrialism! is a dominant element in 
all the schools I have seen. It is by no means a 
special feature of Tuskegee, but is everywhere. The 
whole people of the South will be educated in the 
o— generation for hand work and to glorify 

abor. 


Clinton; N. Y. 


EK. P. POWELL. 
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Course of Study and Syllabus in Mathematics. 
The New Schedule Adopted for Use in the Common Schools of New York City. 


(Continued from last week.) 


Grade 1A. 
COURSE OF STUDY. 

Oral.—Counting. Reading to one hundred. Addi- 
tion tables, 1’s, 2’s. Measurements and compari- 
sons. Problems. 

Written.—Integers of one order. 

SYLLABUS. 
SPECIAL WORK—COUNTING. 

Counting.—Objects, sounds, motions, by 1’s to 20; 
by 10’s to 100. 

Integers written —First by marks as in scoring: 
I, U, (1, II, WTI, TW, I, WT, HW, WI, WT, LIT 
III, IllI, IIIT; second, by Arabic symbols. 

Addition Tables——The combinations of numbers 
of one order with 1 and with 2: 

123456789 
SOS eS @ @ @ |. 


23456789 
22222222 





sums found by counting objects; the value of each 
number and of each combination, as 3 and 2 are 5, 
2 and 3 are 5, should be recognized at sight without 
counting; the combinations memorized. 

Measurements and Comparisons.—Two groups of 
objects of the same kind compared to determine 
which is the greater group, which is the smaller 
group, how many more, how many less. 

Measurements with undefined units: e. g., paces 
across the room, glassfuls in a pitcherful, etc. 

Measurements with defined (or standard) units: 
Liquid pint and quart; contents measured in quarts; 
quart measured by pint; cent, five-cent piece, dime; 
objects bought and sold for toy cents; dime and five- 
cent piece measured by cent. Exercises within ten. 

Problems should be solved by arranging and count- 
ing objects or their pictures; no formal analysis. 
Numbers within ten. 

Grade 1B. 
COURSE OF STUDY. 


Oral.—Reading to one hundred. Counting. Ad- 
dition tables, 3’s, 4’s. Subtraction within the tables. 
Increasing and decreasing integers of two orders by 
3, by 2, by 3, by 4. Measurements and comparisons. 
Problems. 

Written.—Integers of two orders. Addition and 
subtraction. 

SYLLABUS. 
SPECIAL WORK—THE ADDITION TABLES THRU 4’s. 

Addition Tables—The combinations of numbers 
of one order with 3 and with 4; the new 
combinations: 

3456789 
3333 3 3 3; 


456789 
444444, 








developed and memorized as in 1A, and applied in 
increasing and decreasing a number of two orders, as 
5+4=9; 25+4=29; 85+ 4=89; 9—4—5; 29—4=95. 

Counting.—By 2’s to 20, by 3’s to 18, by 4’s to 20, 
as a preparation for multiplication. 

Signs. +,—, =. 

Written.—In column addition, not more than five 
numbers, no addend greater than 4. In addition 
and subtraction, two orders, no carrying, no bor- 
rowing. 

Measurements and Comparisons.—Inch, foot, dozen. 
Length measured in inches and in feet; foot meas- 
ured by inch. Length of lines of integral number of 
feet, or of inches compared; one line is how much 
longer than another? Contents measured in pints. 
No compound numbers. Buying and selling; mak- 
ing change. Exercises within twenty. 


Problems. 
lem; numbers within twenty. Written. 
and subtraction. 


Oral.—Only one operation in a prob- 
Addition 


Grade 2A. 
, COURSE OF STUDY. 
Oral.—Reading to one thousand. Roman num- 
erals thru XII. Counting. Addition tables thru 9’s. 


Subtraction within the tables. Increasing and de- 
creasing integers of two orders by integers of one 


order. Measurements and comparisons. Fractions. 
Problems. a 
Written.—Integers of three orders. Addition and 
subtraction. Problems. 
SYLLABUS. 


SPECIAL WORK—THE ADDITION TABLES THRU 9’s. 


Reading to One Thousand.—In this connection 
—" should be exercised in counting by tens and by 

undreds, and in writing numbers to one thousand. 

Addition Tables.—The combination of numbers of 
one order with numbers to 9; the new combinations: 
56789 6789 789 8 9 9 
55555 6666 : i i | 8 9 9, 








developed, memorized, and applied in increasing and 
decreasing a number of two orders by a number of 
one order; drill on recognizing each combination at 
sight. Increasing and decreasing a number of two 
orders by a number of two orders at sight. 

Counting.—By 3’s to 30, by 4’s to 40, by 5’s to 50 
as a preparation for multiplication. 

Addition and Subtraction. Written—Numbers of 
three orders; in column addition, not more than five 
addends; addition with carrying; subtraction with- 
out borrowing; special attention to proofs and 
accuracy. 

Measurements and Comparisons.—Dollar, half- 
dollar, quarter-dollar; hour, ‘half-hour, quarter-hour; 
quart and peck; review of units of preceding grades. 
Exercises similar to those in 1B; making change to 
$1.00, with half-dollar, quarters, dimes, five-cent 
pieces, and cents, as in common practice; reading 
time by clock to hour, half, and quarter. 

Fractions.—Halves and fourths, thirds and sixths 
of single objects; paper folded into two equal parts, 
into four equal parts, into three equal parts, and into 
six equal parts; objects cut into two, into four, into 
three, and into six equal parts and one or more of 
them named. The same should be illustrated by 
drawings. 

Problems. Oral.—Addition and subtraction. 

Written.—Work should be limited to integers of 
two orders. 





A Northern Tourist Paradise. 


The island of Newfoundland is a veritable paradise for 
tourists and sportsmen, and promises, when better known, 
to become one of the most popular playgrounds in North 
America. Its chief attraction is its novelty; the people are 
so different in their manners and pursuits from those on the 
mainland that one is unconsciously drawn to them. The 
isolation is a further charm to one who would escape from 
business cares, because mails are received but rarely and the 
news of the world is meager in the extreme. Along the coast 
salmon and trout fishing of the finest can be enjoyed, and 
the scenic beauties must delight ed a Inland 
are countless herds of caribou, while lesser game is equally 
abundant. 

From St. John’s, the capital, two lines of steamers engirdle 
the island, touching at all the principal fishing, mining, and 
lumbering centers, and affording the traveler all the enjoy- 
ment of a river cruise with such a variety of scene and incident, 
as well as invigorating ozone, as is only obtainable on an 
ocean voyage.—From ‘“‘Circumnavigating Newfoundland,” 
by P. T. McGrath, in Four Track News for January. 
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Letters. 





Dr. Shearer’s Reply. 


Tho sincerely appreciating your kind words in 
your criticism of March 12, I feel that you have not 
been as just as I know you wish to be. Therefore, 
after much hesitation, I write concerning the history 
of my articles. I have documentary proof of the 
following: 

I was in Philadelphia on other business. Editor 
Ochs of the Ledger repeatedly asked, urged, and 
insisted that I write concerning conditions. He 
argued that the new board about to take charge 
would be greatly helped by my doing so. 
times I refused, on the ground that I disliked to say 
what might seem to be personal criticism of my 

friends. Not until the following day, after I had 
’ been requested to do so by those who stand very 
high in educational affairs in Philadelphia, did I give 
my tardy consent. I did not agree to write on the 
city’s schools I am about to discuss until the super- 
intendent of that city urged me to do so on the 
ground that it would help him. This is some indica- 
tion that I know ‘‘there is such a thing as profes- 
sional attitude.”” I wish I could quote from letters 
I have received from members of boards and others. 

You speak of the “‘Fire-side investigation,” yet 
not less than one hundred classes were visited in 
different parts of Philadelphia. More would have 
been visited but for the fact that the Christmas 
holidays intervened, and articles were started before 
I expected. 

You state that I do not ‘‘seem to realize the mis- 
chief I am doing.” I sincerely hope and firmly 
believe that you are mistaken. Some years ago I[ 
lectured before the Philadelphia Educational Club 
upon this subject. Three or four wide-awake prin- 
cipals adopted my suggestions. The last annual 
report of President Edmunds had the following to 
say upon the subject: 

I am now able to state that where the system has been in 
use every claim made for it has been amply verified. Each 
pupil has been permitted to cover the course of study at the 
rate natural to himself. It has enabled bright pupils to 
reach the higher schools in less than eight years. ut has 
reduced the loss of time for pupils who for various causes 
have been unable to keep the pace set by the course of study. 
As a consequence, these pupils are getting a much better 
education in a given number of years than they have ever 
received before. I commend this plan to the board as a 
sound business measure, because it derives from the schools 
largely augmented educational product without change in 
equipment or increase in expenditure. I commend it as an 
educational measure because it is based upon the needs and 
—_ of the individual pupils and not upon the necessarily 
arbitrary time schedule of a course of study. When each 
pupil devotes his school time to the work best suited to him, 
waste is reduced to lowest possible minimum. 

Who could have stated the case better than this? 

An editorial in the Ledger says: 


SCHOOL REFORMS. 


What the head of the Philadelphia school system has to 
say on the subject of the classification and grading of pupils 
is of especial interest in view of the recent criticisms made in 
these columns by Professor Shearer. Mr. Edmunds’ recom- 
mendations are to all intents and purposes a verification of 
the justice of these criticisms, for, altho in the letter they 
are tor the expansion of the experiments already made in 
the Philadelphia schools in the direction of short-interval 
classifications, they amount to an admission that Professor 
Shearer’s indictment was well founded. 

President Edmunds presents conclusive evidence of the 
correctness of the principle of short-interval classification 
in the strictly limited cases where it has been applied in 
Philadelphia, and his recommendation that the system be 
extended so far as possible to all the schools is a hopeful 
augury of real progress. 


But this is not all. At the next meeting of the 
Philadelphia board of education a resolution will be 
introduced changing the rules of the board in such a 
way as to compel all schools in the city of Philadel- 
phia to adopt a more pliant plan of classification. 
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More than this, I have reason to know that this is not 
the end. Now, Mr. Editor, if this is “mischief,” 
then more of us should get into mischief. 

You say ‘‘ Newspapers are well enough for creating 
sensations.”” You must acknowledge that there are 
not three more conservative, less sensational papers 
in the United States than the Philadelphia Ledger, 
the New York Times, and the Boston Transcript. 
The editors of these papers will bear out the state- 
ment of letters I have proving that it was only after 
repeated solicitation that I agreed to write on the 
schools of the several cities. You may be right that 
‘*The only defensible plan is to publish professional 
criticisms in professional periodicals.” Yet, Mr. 
Editor, did you not take the opposite position with 
reference to the articles of Dr. Rice and others in the 
Forum? If you must speak unkindly of a friend, is 
it not better to speak to his face, at home, than 
behind his back in every part of the country in which 
the professional periodical circulates? The New 
— Times of March 20 closes an editorial as fol- 
Ows: 

“Certainly the information that Dr. Shearer sup- 
plies is of the greatest importance, and it is submitted 
in a spirit with which no fault can be found. The 
attitude of the doctor toward the gentlemen in 
actual charge of our schools is courteous and respect- 
ful, and his criticism is the reverse of carping. We 
believe that his motive, like our own, is to promote 
the efficiency of the schools, and to secure for a larger 
number of the pupils a larger share of the benefits to 
which they clearly are entitled if it can be shown how 
these are to be attached.” 

You are probably right as to my not being “‘an 
expert critic.’”’ Yet, I have offered to forfeit $500 if 
in a week’s time I cannot re-classify any school in 
Philadelphia or New York in such a way that the 
individual may be free to go forward as he is able and 
as he should. 

You are right when, in your last sentence, you say, 
“Dr. Shearer certainly does not want us to believe 
that his newspaper articles are not written purely in 
the interest of educational progress!” The editors of 
the papers I have mentioned will bear me out in the 
statement that, in answer to their question as to how 
much I would charge for the work they had asked me 
to do, I stated that it was a question not of price but 
of principle, and that if I could not make the articles 
helpful, money would not induce me to write them, 
as three years ago I decided to have nothing more to 
say on this subject. F 

In closing, permit me to say that I believe the future 
will prove that my highest ambition is to do what I 
can to help superintendents and principals break the 
shackles which bind the children together, and to 
help principals and teachers in their commendable 
efforts at character building. Having stood the 
unjust criticism of the past for taking the position 
which few dare now question, I hope to be able to 
stand that of the future, and if I can accomplish the 
objects for which I am working, will be satisfied to 
step down and out of the ranks. 


Elizabeth, N. J. Wo. J. SHEARER. 





A Correction. 


I have found in your JOURNAL what purports to be 
a communication from me relating to the need of a 
teacher in a normal school in Sidney, New South 
Wales. I wish to say that the communication which 
you printed did not emanate from me, and I had not 
then or now given permission to the authorities in 
New South Wales to use my name in this matter. 
It is quite difficult for me to perform the office of 
selecting teachers for any place at a great distance, 
because the distance makes it impossible to consult 
frequently the needs and wishes of the place desiring 
to get ateacher. Moreover, to make a selection with 
anything like assurance on my part, I should know 
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minutely the conditions of the institution that needs 
the teacher. All of these difficulties and many others 
exist{in this case, and I wish that you would take the 
first opportunity in your paper to state that the 
communication which you have printed was not sent 
you by me nor with my advice and consent. 

Washington, D. C. W. T. Harris. 

U.S. Commissioner of Education. 

[Tue Scuoot Journat received from New South Wales 
the note referred to by Dr. Harris and printed it exactly as 
it was written.—Ed.] 





Miss Elizabeth Farson, whose private income is 
said to be $40 a day, and whose brother is the banker, 
John Farson, is a Chicago school teacher at a salary 
of $40 a week. 

She has been teaching Chicago children for almost 
thirty years, and she keeps on because she loves the 
work and sees in it a chance to mould for good the 
future citizens of the big town. She is principal of a 
school attended by 1,500 pupils. 


A Singular Spelling Test. 


Not many weeks ago Prin. J. R. Riley of Spring- 
field, Mass., in rummaging around in an old garret 
found a musty volume, containing a list of twenty 
words that had been given as a spelling test, and the 
examination papers, to a class of eighty-five pupils 
in the Springfield high school in 1846. These papers 
of sixty years ago had been carefully graded and put 


away, and they remained there forgotten, no doubt, 


till discovered. 
I gave the list of words to 478 of our seventh grade 
upils in the Franklin, Humboldt, Irving, Jefferson, 
Laie, Linwood, Whittier, and Woodland schools; 
also to 119 sixth grade pupils in the Linwood, Whit- 
tier, and Woodland schools, and to thirty-nine seventh 
grade pupils in the Lincoln school with the results 
recorded further on as compared with the results of 
1846, and again with the Springfield pupils’ spelling 
in 1906. 

The first list shows the spelling of the Springfield 
pupils sixty years ago. These high school pupils had 
been in school, I suppose, about ten years, while our 
pupils have been in school nearly seven years, and 
those of the sixth grade not quite six years. 

The class average in spelling in 1846 was 40.6 per 
cent.* Principal Riley gave the same list of words 
to 245 pupils of the ninth grade in the Springfield 
schools recently, and the result averaged 51.2 per 
cent. 

Result of the Test Made by 478 Seventh Grade Pupils in the 


Kansas City Schools. 


Correct. Incorrect. 
CO 63 
EE 198 
SS ee 51 
CRPORY...........5. 141 337 
Characteristic... ........ 3848 130 
Deeeiiely ........ ......... 128 
acini dent ba oe. 201 
Fe 233 
0 SS eee 403 
Fierceness.................... 9888 90 
RE cei Se chee eed nv ¥% 347 
I vce eecssscscus Jee 202 
OEP ee: 186 
Se 88 
RE cc Succes ie eee he Se 106 
Or: 192 
Inconceivable ................ 329 159 
Inconvenience................ 170 308 
EI 239 
ere 134 344 


* Springfield Test of 1846, showing how many pupils spelled 
each word correctly and how many spelled each word incor- 
rectly was published in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL for December 


? 
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The pupils made an average of 58.84 per cent. 
which is 18 per cent. higher than the grade made by 
the high school pupils in 1846, and 7.6 per cent. made 
by the ninth grade pupils in Springfield since the 
discovery of the list. 


Result of the Test Made by 119 Sixth Grade Pupils in the 
Kansas City School. 


Correct. Incorrect. 
Fe ree 31 
Ee es ee 69 
RS eo u's GC be i 9 
Camogrephy......:............ @& 54 
Comrecteriatie ................ % 44 
EE 48 
| 52 
| 90 
OO eee eee 95 
0 Ee 34 
Se 100 
0 rr: | 82 
SEC 46 
EE rr 44 
Eee 33 
EEE 63 
Inconceivable ................ 94 25 
Inconvenience ................ 46 73 
Inefficient..................... 50 69 
Irresistible............ 15 104 


The class averaged 50.8 per cent., or only four 
tenths less than the grade made by the ninth grade 
pupils in the Springfield schools. 


Test Made by the Seventh Grade Pupils in Lincoln School. 


Correct. Incorrect. 
ne <j 12 
Sr 18 
TEE a 6 
66 ds as aw uh va 7 32 
Characteristic ................ Bb 24 
| 25 
Descendant .................. 16 23 
65 6 Sl 4 ru ak Eek 6 33 
0 Fcc se Deeg t | 37 
Oo i a kas ak, 24 
EEE SRP Re nae ta Pc 39 
eee * 39 
Gnawed ..................... 20 19 
ere: — 27 
Ee 17 
ee 27 
Inconceivable ................ 18 21 
Inconvenience................ 10 29 
0 SS 20 
Irresistible... ................5. 4 35 


The class averaged 35 per cent. 
Bringing these results together under dates and 
localities, we have: 


Springfield, Mass. 1846. 1906, 
Number of pupils................ 85 245. 
Per cent. correct spelling ........ 40.6 51.2 

Kansas City, Mo. 1906. 
Number white pupils in seventh grade .... 478 
Per cent. correct spelling.................. 58.84 
Number white pupils in sixth grade ....... 119 
Per cent. correct spelling.................. 50.8 
Number negro pupils in seventh grade .. 39. 


Per cent. correct spelling.................. 85. 

It will be seen that the list of words is a difficult one 
to spell. It is such a one as will test the ability of 
persons somewhat widely read. 

One thing the results show is that children of 
younger years and less mature minds as a class spell 
better now than did this special class of 85 pupils in 
the Springfield high school sixty years ago. 

Kansas City, Mo. J. M. GREENWOOD. 
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School Gquipment and the Gducational Trade. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concerning aids to teaching and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 


material for schools and colleges. Itisto 
advertisements are admit School 


be understood that all notes of schoo) supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid 
boards, superintendents, and teachers will find many valuable notes from the educational supply market 


which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this important field. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Haitor of THE 


ScHoon JOURNAL, 11-15 East 24th street, New York city. 


Hinds, Noble & Eldridge have secured the stock and 
publishing rights of Murphy’s ‘“ Flash Lights on American 
History,’”’ a supplementary reader for use in public schools, 
formerly published by R. L. Myers & Co. 

The catalogs of the Oliver Ditson Company contain many 

splendid choruses which are suitable for public schools. 
Many of these were written for choral societies, but are 
eagerly sought by music supervisors, as they do not present 
any difficulties which the average up-to-date grammar or 
high school chorus is not able to overcome. 
Isaac Pitman and Sons announce that the ‘‘Manual de 
Fonografia Espanola,”’ by Guillerme Parody, is out of print. 
It will be replaced by an entirely new and original work, 
“‘Compendio de Taquigrafia Casteliana,” by Margarito 
—— M. A. The date of its publication is not yet an- 
nounced. 


iP 


The American Ventilating Company are installing a 
number of their radial ventilators in the new lecture hall of 
the Polytechnic institute, Troy, N. Y. This is a new system 
of ventilation which is announced as having been extensively 
used in schools and hospitals in Great Britain, and which 
is being now installed in this country. Descriptive bulletins 
will be sent on request, by the American Ventilating Com- 
pany, Flatiron Building, New York city. 





Messrs. Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover have arranged with 
Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Company to take over the school 
book rights of books from their trade list suitable for supple- 
mentary reading and educational uses. The McClurgs pub- 
lish many nature books by such authors as Margaret Morely, 
Leander S. Keyser, and Irene Grosvenor Wheelock, which 
are pecularly suited for supplementary readers. School 


editions of many of these will be published by Messrs. Atkin- 
son; Mentzer & Grover, Chicago and Boston, and may be 
obtained from them at the very inexpensive price of 50 cents. 





Restoration of Pueblo Bonito, New Mexico. 


Mr. W. H. Abbott has recently resigned his position with 
Doubleday, Page & Co., to go to Livingston, Montana. The 
educational department is now in the hands of Mr. George 
Henderson, a graduate of the university of Vermont in the 
class of 1901, who since that time has been engaged in teach- 
ing in Vermont. 

- Announcement is made from New York of the merging of 
the publishing house of Herbert S. Stone & Company, Chicago, 
and Fox, Duffield & Company, of New York. The New York 
firm has purchased the entire good-will, assets, 
plates, sheets, and publishing plant of the Stone 
or whose publications will henceforward 
be cataloged inthe Fox, Duffield list. ‘The 
House Beautiful,’ edited by Herbert S. Stone, 
will be directed, as heretofore, in Chicago. 

The combination places Fox, Duffield & Com- 
pany in the front rank of the younger houses, 
with a large proportion of standard and success- 
ful works. 

Herbert S. Stone & Company succeeded in 1898 
to the firm of Stone & Kimball, founded in 1893. 
They were unusually fortunate from the start in 
““discovering’’ new authors with successful books. 
Among these have been George Barr McCutcheon, 
author of the Graustark volumes, George Ade, 
Hobart Chatfield Taylor, H. K. Viele, and others. 
Among authors of longer-established reputations are Henry 
James, George Bernard Shaw, George Moore, Maeterlinck, 
Ibsen, H. G. Wells, ‘“Octave Thanet,” David Swing, William 
Sharp, and ‘‘Fiona McDeed,”’ Robert Hiehens, Harold Fred- 
eric, Norman Hapgood, Clyde Fitch, Egerton Castle, Robert 
Herrick, and cro | others. Probably the most important 
undertaking of the Stone house was the great definitive edition 
of the works of Edgar Allen Poe, edited by George E. Wood- 


berry and Edmund Clarence Stedman. A success of another 
kind was the furore created a year or two ago by the publica- 
tion of the remarkable book in which the young woman called 
Mary MacLane professed to give an unbiased account 
herself, 

The firm of Fox, Duffield & Company was founded three 
years ago by R. K. Foxand Pitts Duffield, of New York. Mr. 
Duffield, who received his training with Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, is the active manager of the business. Mr. Fox was 
formerly connected with R. H. Russell, whose business was 
later absorbed by Harper & Brothers. 





The advocates of touch typewriting have something to 
talk about, judging from the results of the recent blindfold 
typewriting contest held at Chicago, March 20-22, in con- 
nection with the National Business Show. At this contest 
Miss Rose L. Fritz once more demonstrated beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that she is the most marvelous typist that 
the world has ever seen. In this contest Miss Fritz broke the 
world’s record in a blindfold typewriting contest by writing 
4,007 words correctly in sixty minutes, beating her nearest 
competitor by 1,343 words. Miss Fritz who is but eighteen 
years of age learned typewriting from ‘‘A Practical Course 
in Touch Typewriting,’’ (published by Isaac Pitman & Sons) 
under the direction of the author, Mr. Charles E. Smith. 


Scope of the Ward Models. 


Ward’s natural science establishment, Rochester, N. Y., 
is offering for the use of schools some wonderfully arranged 
models. Those pictured here show simply one line of the 
work done by the firm, pueblos of the Southwest. These 
models, with others, upon different subjects, are fully de- 
scribed, with prices, in the ‘‘Catalog of Relief Maps,’’ which 
will be sent free of charge to public museums, libraries, and 
educational institutions. : 

Other circulars and lists which will be sent on request are: 

GENERAL—Paper Trays and Walnut Blocks, Glass-topped 
Paper Boxes, Whittle’s Diamond Saws, Mineral and Rock 
Trimmer for Curio Collectors and Nature Stu- 
dents. 

GEOLOGY AND PuysicaL GEoGRAPHY— Phe- 
nomenal Geology Series, Genetic Collection of 
Rocks, Shaler-Davis Physiographical Models 
and Photographs, Relief Map of Vesuvius (sec- 
tioned). 

MrneraLtocy—Dana Collection of Minerals, 
Pound List of Minerals, Minerals and Apparatus 
for the Blowpipe, Physical Properties of Miner- 
als, Moses’ Collections of Economic Minerals, 
Crystal Models, Penfield Goniometers. 

Merrorites—Price-list of Meteorites for Sale, 
Casts of Meteorites. 

ArcHEOLOGy—Some Ancient Writings, Pre- 
historic Man, Archeological Illustrations, An- 
cient Cliff Houses, European Stone Implements. 

In addition, lists of charts and models on paleontology, 
biology and invertebrates, and zoology and human anatomy 
have been prepared for free distribution. 


© 





The Ward’s Natural Science establishment, Rochester, 
N. Y., has issued a number of circulars giving price lists of 
minerals, meteorites, casts of celebrated fossils, archeoiogical 
implements, etc. These price lists, which should be inter- 
esting to collectors, are sent free on request. 





Pueblo of Tegua, Arizona. 


The Macmillan Company announce that the second of the 
five-volume edition of Grove’s Dictionary or Music AND 
Musicians will be published this month. Like the first vol- 
ume, this will contain many re-written and several new 
biographies and articles. It will have, also, many new illus- 
trations on full pages-and in the text. 








852 
Ajax Adjustable Stand. 


The accompanying illustrations show an adjustable folding 
stand, especially adapted for college work in projection, and 
convenient for lantern work or for holding apparatus during 
a lecture. 

The stand, Figure 1, is made of iron with the exception of 
metal tubes which telescope into each other, gence it to 
be closed up and the whole stand folded together, as in Figure 
2. Figure 3 shows the stand with the addition of the drawing 
board top. 

The stand can be used by a person sitting at the table when 
fully lowered, as it is only 294 inches from the floor; when 
raised to its fullest height, the table top is four feet from the 
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tiresome tracts of country to pass over, no ever-talking guides, 
no ocean to make one seasick; one reads the lecture, looks at 
his map, and then at the pictures, and comes as near to 
traveling by the magic carpet as any one can outside of a 
fairy story. 





SELECTED Poems AND TALES OF EpGAr ALLEN Por, edited, 
with introduction and notes, by Charles Marshall Graves, of 
the Times-Dispatch, Richmond, Va., is the latest volume in 
the “‘Silver Series of English Classics.”” It has several features 
that make it a desirable edition for school and college use. 


Mrs. Carroll Watson Rankin, the author of ‘The Girls of 
Gardenville’’ and ‘‘ Dandelion Cottage” (Holt), is ‘‘ pegging 
away” at the sequel to ‘‘ Dandelion Cottage.” 
She writes her publishers, Henry Holt and 





Company, that as soon as the first note re- 





garding that sequel appeared, she received 





«il 
sesiaal 


a remarkable amount of mail: ‘‘Five clip- 








/ 
f 
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ala | 
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ping bureaus wished to provide me with 
| clippings. Three persons wanted to do my 
At typewriting. Two yearned to criticise, revise, 





and punctuate my manuscript. Two dra- 
matic agents longed to meet me at some place 



































Ajax Adjustable Stand. No. 1. No. 2. 
floor, thus permitting the user to stand and work, if he prefers 
to do so. 

It can be instantly adjusted at any slope or angle, and the 
rear extension bars can be elevated if desired, to 56 inches 
from the floor, and the stand is perfectly rigid when used at 
this elevation. If it is desired to fold the Trestle, all that is 
necessary to do is to remove the drawing board, or it can be 
allowed to remain on the top, if desired, unclamp the screws at 
‘‘C” at the rear, also on the center braces, ‘‘B,” See, how- 
ever, that screws A A are clamped; then lay Trestle flat on the 
floor and fold. Before raising the Trestle from the floor, see 
that all screws are clamped. The Trestle only occupies about 
three inches in depth when folded, and can readily be put 
away in any office until required for use. It is also advisable, 
before folding the stand, to lower it all the way down in every 
one of the tubes, as this will make it more compact. Of 
course, the stand being made entirely of metal, no warping 
or binding of adjustments can take place; it being made of 
heavy iron, there is nothing to break or get out of order 
about it. 

It is patented under the name of the Ajax Adjustable 
Drawing Stand, by Williams, Brown & Earle, 916-918 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia. 


Stereoscopic Travel. 


A new ‘“‘home travel’ plan is being put into operation by 
Underwood & Gadel, who supply American newspapers 
with pictures of events the world over. Under their direction 
students have prepared lectures on various countries and 
places—more than a hundred in all. These lectures are 
printed as books. With each goes a key map of the country 
described, and separate maps of the more important sections. 
On each of the latter maps converging lines in red indicate 
certain views to be mentioned especially in the lecture. 

With each lecture goes a number of stereoscopic pictures 
numbered to correspond with the triangular spaces marked 
on the smaller maps. Provided with the views and a stere- 
opticon a person reads the lecture until a certain picture is 
called for. On the map he finds the red lines with the same 
number as the picture, and imagines himself standing at the 
junction of the two lines. Then, looking at the picture in 
the stereoscope he sees what he would see if he were actually 
at the point marked in the map, looking in the direction in- 
dicated—that is, not merely a picture of the scene, but the 
scene as the spectator on the spot sees it. | 

The views used in this photographic travel system are 
local pictures, which represent the scenes in a most natural 
manner. The rocks stand out solid, the persons and animals 
shown are living —— caught alive and transferred alive 
to the photograph. The views, of course, add largely to the 
interest of the ectures, and the system followed in taking 
the photographs adds largely to the views. The ‘home 
travel” plan as developed here is excellent; there are no 


F i to converse with me about dramatizing it. 
i An —s stranger bespoke an auto- 

gr copy. And the book isn’t written! 
Cs ut it will be. I have the chapters out- 
lined, and every now and then I stuff scraps 
rA into a shoe box (a habit of mine) that is 
labelled ‘D. C. Sequel.’ ’’ 








Perceval Gibbon, author of ‘‘Vrouw Grobe- 
jaar and Her Leading Classes,”’ after closing 
his term of service as correspondent in South 
Africa for the London Standard, went to 


Russia for the London Daily Mail. He 
writes to his 4 some very interesting 
letters, showing how closely Russia, from 


end to end, is verging upon anarchy and how 
terrible the conditions are. He says that 
there is no government and no law. One 
battered, bruised, and bloody peasant whom 
he met on the road told Mr. Gibbon how he 
had been set upon by a gang of men from a nearby 
robber village, one of many that has taken to that trade 
as an alternative to starvation. The return of discharged 
soldiers from the East has crowded the country with desperate 
men hardened by war and weaned from all respect for the 
sacredness of life and property. They are desperate and 
without means of getting a living. Many of them are cripples 
who have lost their limbs or eyes. They travel in company, 
ag they ask alms close around and beat and rob their 
victim. 

















“Coffee Jags.”’ 
THE Doctor NamMep THEM CorRRECTLY. 


Some one said ‘‘Coffee never hurts any one.” 
your friends and note their experiences. 


A Phila. woman says: 


“During the last two or three years I became subject to 
what the doctor called ‘coffee jags’ and felt like I have heard 
men say they feel who have drunk too much rum. It nau- 
seated me, and I felt as tho there was nothing but coffee 
flowing thru my veins. 


‘‘Coffee agreed well enough for a time, but for a number 
of years I have known that it was doing me great harm, but, 
like the rum toper, I thought I could not get along without 
it. It made me nervous, disordered my digestion, destroyed 
my sleep and brought on frequent and very distressing head- 
aches. 

‘“When I got what the doctor called a ‘coffee jag’ on, I 
would give up drinking it for a few days till my stomach 
regained a little strength, but I was always fretful and 
= and nervous till I was able to resume the use of the 

rug. 

‘About a year ago I was persuaded to try Postum, but as 
I got it in restaurants it was nothing but a sloppy mess, 
sometimes cold, and always weak, and of course I ant like 
it. Finally I prepared some myself, at home, following the 
directions carefully, and found it delicious. I persevered in 
its use, quitting the old coffee entirely, and feeling better and 
better each day, till I found at last, to my great joy, that my 
ailments had all disappeared and my longing for coffee had 
come to an end. 

‘‘T have heretofore suffered intensely from utter exhaus- 


Enquire of 


‘tion, besides the other ailments and troubles, but this summer, 


using Postum, I have felt fine.’”” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


There’s a reason. 
Restaurant cooks rarely prepare Postum Coffee properly. 
They do not let it boil long enough. 
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With the Publishers. 


A correspondent who wrote to learn the authorship of 
the two novels, ‘‘Calmire” and ‘‘Sturmsee,” received the 
illuminating answer that ‘‘Calmire’”’ was by the author of 
‘‘Sturmsee” and ‘‘Sturmsee” was by the author of ‘‘Calmire.”’ 
Now, with the announcement by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Company of new editions of these two rather baffling pieces 
of fiction, their authorship is disclosed. 

On the title pages of the new editions will appear the name 
of Henry Holt, the well-known New York publisher, whose 
recent article in the Atlantic Monthly, containing a frank 
discussion of certain phases of the publishing business, 
attracted wide attention. The change of imprint from the 
author’s own to that of the Boston house is explained to be 
due to the fact that the Boston public library is, so far, the 
only one in the country reporting ‘“‘Sturmsee” among the 
books ‘‘ most in demand.” 


In order to provide selections from some of the great classic 
writers in French literature, D. C. Heath & Company, pub- 
lishers, Boston, have already arranged to add to their Modern 
Language Series selections from thirteen, including Mon- 
taigne, Montesquieu, Rousseau, Chateaubriand, and St. 
Beuve, edited with adequate introductions and notes by 
distinguished scholars. The first text to appear is selections 
from La Bruyére’s Caractéres, edited with introduction and 
notes by Prof. F. M. Warren of Yale university. This is now 
in press, and will soon appear. 


The great demand for ‘‘ Poems Every Child Should Know” 
edited by Mary E. Burt last year, leads the publishers, Double- 
day, Page & Co., to bring out this year two new volumes in 
the series, ‘‘Fairy Tales Every Child Should Know’, and 
‘‘Myths Every Child Should Know” both’edited by Hamilton 
Wright Mabie. As was to have been expected of Hamilton 
Wright Mabie’s work, these last volumes won the same 
cordial welcome given ‘‘Poems Every Child Should Know.” 
Next month the third volume by Hamilton Wright Mabie 
and the fourth of the series entitled ‘‘Hero Tales Every Child 
Should Know’”’ will be published; the month following ‘‘ Birds 
Every Child Should Know” by W. L. Finley. 

A’l the volumes of the series are attractively illustrated 
and bound in cloth, decorated by Blanche Ostertag; ‘‘ Birds 
Every Child Should Know” has 96 new full page photographs 
and 150 separate pictures 

Without considering the great value of this series of books 
to buyers generally, its adoption for supplementary reading 
and teachers’ reference by the schools of many cities clearly 
indicates the desire of educators to obtain in place of readers 
those classics that are suited to school use. 


The teaching of the modern school begins with the child’s 
immediate environment and with this as a foundation leads 
him on to a wider knowledge. A particularly effective 
application of this principle is presented in Straubenmiiller’s 
‘“Home Geography of New York City,” recently published by 
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Ginn & Co. The book begins with the pupil’s immediate 


surroundings and proceeds to describe in detail the topography 
of each borough. The history of the city is also discussed 
and the narrative is made more real by numerous illustra- 
tions and bird’s-eye views. 




















Ajax Adjustable Stand. Figure No. 3. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. are bringing out a library edition in 
twelve volumes of an English version of the complete works 
of Heinrich Heine. Eight volumes contain Heine’s prose 
writings, the other four his poems. The prose writings 
were translated by the late Charles Godfrey Leland. Volume 
I.,“‘The Book of Songs,” has been put into English by Thomas 
Brooksbank, while ‘‘ New Poems and Atta Troll, Germany,” 
and ‘“‘ Romancero and Last Poems” are by Margaret Armour. 
The books are small crown octavos, bound neatly in green 
cloth-covered boards, with decorated back, and printed in 
small, clear type on fine paper. 


The linen-bound volumes of the well-known Riverside 
Literature series, published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., are 
now being anes with a new and more artistic cover design. 
The College Requirement numbers (forty-three in all) are 
especially attractive in a binding of light green linen, while 
the other numbers (over one hundred and forty) continue to 
be issued in the serviceable brown linen so well adapted to 
the hard usage of the school-room. 





Work in Leather, fifth and eighth grades. 


Wealthy Avenue and Main Street Schools, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Notes of New Books, 


Tue Maxine or THE AMERICAN Nation is a history for 

elementary schools, by Jacques Wardlaw Redway, F. R. G. 
It is a distinctive addition to the grammar grade histories of 
the United States now on the market and has features that 
should win favorable attention. Its point of view is that of 
the twentieth century, and it treats of many problems of 
current political and industrial history. Dr. Redway has 
written the book for the future Amerian citizen with the 
thought that an intelligent study of the past is the best guide 
of the future of the nation. 

Among other subjects, the book discusses railroad organ- 
ization, including pools, rebates, and railroad legislation; and 
it explains trusts and monopolies with their industrial effects. 
These matters are treated in a way that young pupils can 
comprehend. Another notable feature is the scholarly treat- 
ment of the Spanish-American war, showing how and why 
this epoch in history made the American nation a world power. 
The reference to the elections of November, 1905, indicates 
that the book is up-to-date. It is admirably free from parti- 
san and sectional prejudice. 

Withal, THe Maxine or THE AMERICAN NATION is @ 
straightforward, comprehensive text-book in history, in 
accord with the requirements of our best schools. Its supple- 
mentary material in the form of topical analyses, summaries, 
data on the various states, and the like, is fresh and helpful 
for class-room use. It has some of the most instructive maps 
in any school history, and its numerous illustrations have 
historical value and interest. 


Among the most recent addition to Ginn & Co.’s series of 
‘‘Standard English Classics’ is Ruskin’s S—EsAME AND LIL- 
1Es, edited with introduction and notes, by Lois G. Hufford, 
recently teacher of English literature in the Indianapolis high 
school. The text is recommended for reading by the Commit- 
tee on College Entrance Requirements. The ‘‘Introduction,”’ 
gives an account of Ruskin’s life and enumerates the essential 
features of his writings. A list of his collected works, a help- 
ful bibliography, and an index to quotations and Scriptural 
allusions are included. The notes explain obscure references, 
but are not forced unnecessarily upon the pupil’s attention. 
(Ginn & Company, publishers. 16mo. Semi-flexible cloth. 
xxxi+ 107 pages. ortrait. List price, 25 cents; mailing 
price, 30 cents. ) 


The normal boy likes to read history. But he does not like 
to feel that he is studying it. For this reason the skilful 
teacher lets the girls of herclass study the text-book in history, 
asks her boys to read it over, and then read up the topics 
under consideration in other books. A book recently pub- 
lished under the authorship of William C. Doub, of Stanford 
university, entitled Torrcat Discussion or AMERICAN His- 
TORY, will be of untold help in laying out the study, especially 
for boys, in this subject. The book is intended as a workin 
manual for the teacher, and includes a course in civics, as wel 
as a complete course in history proper. It is recommended 
as thoroly practical, and a most excellent book. (The Whit- 
aker & Ray Company, San Francisco. Price, $1.10). 


The Colton series of Physiologies is already widely and 
favorably known. The scope of this series is to be broadened 
and its usefulness increased by the addition of two new vol- 
umes. Goop Hra.tH For Girts AND Boys, the introductory 
book in the series, will be adapted to the use of children from 
eight to eleven years of age, and will prepare pupils for the 
study of Colton’s ELEMENTARY Puysro.LoGy in the grammar 
grades. This primary book is pre-eminently a simple text- 
book on hygiene, and presents the fundamental laws of health 
in a manner that will interest and impress children. The 
illustrations are remarkably attractive, and the work is one 
that fourth, fifth, or sixth grade pupils will study with delight 
and profit. Colton’s PracticaL AND DescriIpTIVE PHYSIOLOGY 
presents in Part II an entirely new series of laboratory and 
class-room experiments, covering about 80 pages and supple- 
menting the descriptive matter in Part I of the book, which 
is identical with Colton’s BrirrrEr Puysio.oey, a work that is 
widely popular in high school classes. These new texts in 
hier will be — in the early spring by D. C. 

eath & Company, Boston. 


Miss Caroline Furness Jayne is the author of a book dealing 
with an unusual subject, which will be published next month. 
It is entitled Srrinc Fiagures: A Srory or Cat’s-CraDLE IN 
Many Lanps, and contains many illustrations and hundreds of 
diagrams. Of the scope and purpose of her book, Mrs. Jayne 
says: ‘‘In this book t have attempted to bring together all 
the facts already known concerning the native games which 
are played with a simple string loop; to add to these facts my 
own studies and the unpublished records of other observers; 
and to describe and illustrate, in a simple manner, the methods 
by which the string figures are made. My object in doing 
this is two-fold: to interest other students in the subject, in 
order that additional games and methods may be collected 
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among various tribes and races; and to reach a still larger 
public, that more people may share in the fascinations of the 
games themselves. That the games are attractive there is 
no doubt. They seem to appeal equally to old and young, 
to the sick and to the well; they are not unduly diffeult, and, 
as they are capable of infinite variations, their charm is in- 
exhaustible.’’ 


In THE Days or Scort, by Tudor Jenks, is really the story of 
the ‘‘Prince of Story Tellers.’”” Boys and girls are familiar 
with the well-known portrait of their beloved novelist, show- 
ing Walter Scott advanced in years, but to know him as a 
boy is a pleasure it has not been theirs to enjoy, and Mr. 
Jenks tells the story so mee and so delightfully that his 
readers, listen with young Walter to the folk lore tales and 
recitals of border combats among the Scottish hills; they 
explore the neighborhood of Melrose Abbey; they see the rude 
hamlet life of Scotland that gave the novelist of later years a 
clue to the characters so dear to all our hearts. From the 
days when women wore shoes and stockings only on the Sab- 
bath day, to the time of Jeanie Deans, becomes, as we read 
this sketch of Sir Walter's boyhood but a little step. 

Whether the boys and girls already know Rowena, Mary, 
Queen of Scots, Sir Richard and his adventures in the Holy 
Land or not, they are ready for this delightful sketch of Sir 
Walter Scott. If they are acquainted with these heroes they 
are already prepared to enjoy the boyhood days of the author. 
If they have not read the Waverley novels, this book is a 
splendid means in making them interested in what Scott did 
in after years. 

In THE Days or Scort, by Tudor Jenks, deserves a place in 
every public library and every school library in the land. To 
read it is the right of every American boy and girl. It is not 
too advanced for the twelve-year-old; it is not too much a 
juvenile for the man who is five times twelve. (A. S. Barnes 
& Company, Publishers, New York.) 


In her new book, THe Dawn or a To-Morrow, Frances 
Hodgson Burnett deals in an effective manner with a subject 
that has perplexed mankind thru the ages. The lesson is 
convincing and uplifting. The book deals with an English 
nobleman whose whole life has been devoted to accumulation, 
and having grasped every coveted thing, he looks on life with 
dull interest constantly stirred with a vague unrest for some- 
thing higher which seems to be beyond his reach, and yet 
that the poorest has gained and revels in. It is his salvation 
that he is seeking, and the reader follows him thru the various 
transitions of mind with a real, keen, human interest, living 
over thru him the very selfsame emotions probably, thru 
which he himself had passed before realizing the simple 
truth—that it is not necessary to understand but simply to 
accept and believe blindly. The poor, struggling reasoner 
is at last led to the light thru the medium of a girl of the slums 
who believes because ‘‘it is cheerfle’’ and an old crippled 
woman, who was formerly a music hall dancer. The lanes 
is fascinatingly dealt with and the reader cannot help but 
be softened and brought into closer communion with the 
Deity. The author’s mission is fulfilled and her book more 
potent and far more interesting and uplifting than many 
sermons.—(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00.) 


Tue HyGIeNne OF THE ScHooLt-RoomM, by William F. Barry, 
M. D., member of the school board, City of Woonsocket, R. I., 
—lIn response to the widely increasing interest on the part of 
educators and teachers, the author has brought out this 
second edition of his successful and practical work. Its 
primary object, as suggested by the title, is to treat intelli- 
gently and helpfully all sanitary problems vital to the school- 
room. It therefore makes a special appeal to superinten- 
dents of schools, to boards of education, and to teachers, and 
should find a place in every school-room. Its eighteen chap- 
ters treat in a clear, concise, and practical manner the follow- 
ing salient features: The selection of school sites; general 
plans of construction of buildings from a hygienic standpoint, 
including ventilation, heating, school furniture, and lighting; 
the hygiene of the eye and the ear; the treatment of the vocal 
organs and contagious diseases; medical inspection of schools; 
physical training and exercise; corporal punishment; tem- 
porary relief for sickness and accidents in the school-room; 
the teacher’s health; and the care and development of defec- 
tive children. 

Dr. Barry not only points out the faults at present existin 
in modern schools, but suggests a remedy for these faults an 
shows how they may be prevented in the future. The book is 
carefully illustrated. (Silver, Burdett & Company, New York. 
Price $1.50.) 


A document of unique interest is the account by Lady De 
Lancey of her tragic experiences during and immediately after 
the battle of Waterloo, in which her husband, Col. Sir William 
Howe De Lancey, was fatally wounded. This narrative, 
written for Lady De Lancey’s brother, Capt. Basil Hall, R. N., 
is given to the public in full for the first time in the April 
Century, welnned entire from the copy in the possession of 
Lady Parsons, Captain Hall’s grand-daughter. Portraits of 
Colonel Sir William De Lancey, the Duke of Wellington, Lady 
Hamilton, and other actors in the tragedy are given also. 
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Recent 


Mr. Horace Moodie, for many years 
manager for John Church & Co., the 

ublishers, died March 24 at his home in 

ew York city after a short illness. He 
was forty-one years of age. Mr. Moodie 
was born in Pennsylvania, and he en- 
tered the piano trade while quite a young 
man. He came to New York about ten 
years ago, and became connected with 
the firm of John Church & Co. He is 
survived by his wife and two sons. 


On the morning of March 15, Mary E° 
Fitzpatrick died. For thirteen years she 
had been a faithful teacher in the George 
H. Thomas school, Chicago. When she 
left school for the last time, on May 12, 
1905, it was with the hope that in a few 
short months she might return to her 
work. But it was not to be; her devoted, 
self-sacrificing life came to an end less 
than a year from that time. 


© Col. William E. Peters, professor emer- 
itus of Latin in the university of Virginia, 
died at his home in Charlottesville, on 
March 22, of pneumonia. Colonel Peters 
was in his seventy-seventh year. He was 
a native of Bedford county, Virginia, 
was educated at New London academy, 
Emory and Henry college, the university 
of Virginia, and Berlin. He was profes- 
sor of Latin and Greek at Emory and 
Henry when the war came on. Enilisting 
in the Smith county dragoons, he was 
elected first lieutenant of the company 
and later was captain on the staff of Gen. 
John B. Flood. He became colonel of 
infantry in Flood’s brigade and in 1863 
was elected colonel of cavalry, command- 
ing the 21st Virginia regiment. 

In 1866 Colonel Peters was elected 
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rofessor of Latin in the university of 

irginia and became as notable a teacher 
as his great predecessors, Long, Harrison, 
Coleman, and Gildersleeve. After thirty- 
four years of work he asked to be allowed 
to retire, and in 1902 he became professor 
emeritus. 


Francis E. Howard. 


It was with a shock that upon picking 
= the April number of the School Music 
onthly, I read a note in memory of the 
late Francis E. Howard. It was the first 
I had known of Mr. Howard’s death. He 
fell asleep in his room at his home in 
Bridgeport, Conn., on the afternoon of 
Jan. Ist, and he never awoke. A local 
aper gave an account of his life work, 
rom which the following is taken: 

Professor Howard had been ailing for 
the past year, and last summer spent 
considerable of his time out of doors and 
on the golf links for the benefit of his 
health, and thus neglected considerable 
contract work for a New York musical pub- 
lishing house. This lapse in the work 
worried him, and during the last three 
months of the year he had been work- 
ing very hard to make up time. 

He was born forty-nine years ago, in 
Sharon, Vt., the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis Howard. His father was a far- 
mer. The boy was educated in the public 
schools of that town, after which he 
studied law. He was admitted to the 
bar in New Hampshire. 

He practised law for several years, but 
as he was musically inclined, he took up 
the study of music. He forsook the bar, 
finding that the teaching of music was 
his true profession, and he conducted 
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studios for several years. He moved to 
Ansonia, where he opened and conducted 
a successful studio. 

Fifteen years ago he went to Bridge- 
port and was successful in securing the po- 
sition of supervisor of music in the schools. 


Mr. Howard made warm friends be- 
cause he was a warm-hearted man. His 
work as a teacher was held in the highest 
respect by.all who were familiar with it,and 
he long stood high in his profession as a 
supervisor of school music. He was a 
broadly educated man and he gave all 
his abilities without reserve to the work 
to which he devoted his life. 


Filing High School Records. 


A new system of filing records was in- 
stituted in connection with the annual 
examinations, at Upton, Mass., early in 
February. Hereafter, the examinations 
will be taken in a note-book, one book 
being devoted to each study. When the 
books have been marked by the teachers, 
they are sent to the parents for their sig- 
natures, and then become the permanent 
records of the school until the graduation 
of the pupils, when the books are turned 
over to the retiring pupils. 

A filing cabinet in the office of the prin- 
cipal has a separate compartment for each 
pupil. The individual books are placed 
in the boxes for safe keeping, and for 
reference in making up the averages. 
Each pupil will have at least thirty-two 
books to take home with him the last term 
of his high school life, as eight credits are 
required in order to pass on from class to 
class each year. 

The examinations which come in thn 
middle of the year count one-third ia 
summing up the credit of the individuls 
scholar, and the recitations two-third. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


A suit for collection of taxes is being 
prosecuted in the United States Supreme 
Court by the state of Michigan against the 
railroads. If the state wins, about 
$10,000,000 will be received and appor- 
tioned to its primary school fund. 


The state of Connecticut has formally 
authorized the local option system in 
respect to the matter of furnishing free 
text-books. When the ‘last legislature 
met, fifty townships had already adopt- 
ed the policy on their own motion, and 
an act was passed directing a ‘“‘general 
election on the question.’”” The result 
was that seventy-three townships voted 
in favor of the free books and forty-four 
against them. 


The board of education of Rochester, 
N. Y., has certified to a requisition for 
$707,625 for the city public school sys- 
tem next year. This is more than 
$25,000 in excess of the amount raised 
last year. The money is to be expended 
as follows: Teachers’ salaries, $439,000; 
building fund, $34,625; contingent fund, 
$157,000; repair fund, $22,000; library 
fund, $5,000. The amount of the re- 
quisition is based on the number of pupils 
registered once in the public and night 
schools—$25 for each such registration. 
In addition to the amount raised by 
direct taxation the#%ooard will receive 
about $70,000 from the state. 


A significant order has gone forth from 
the public school authorities of Columbus, 
Ga. In resolutions lately adopted by 
them, it was decided that special obser- 
vance should be made of the three confed- 
erate anniversaries—Janvary 19, Lee’s 
birthday; April 26, Memorial Day; and 
June 3d, Davis’ birthday. The teachers 
in the schools have been ordered to give 
special instruction upon the meaning cf 


these anniversaries, and the historical 
events connected with them. 


Numerous candidates have been talked 
about in connection with the vacant 
superintendency at Cleveland. Among 
those prominently mentioned are Supt. 
R. E. Denfield, of Duluth, Minn.; Super- 
visor H. C. Muckley, of Cleveland; Prin. 
Edward L. Harris, of the Central high 
school, Cleveland; Supeiintendent Ken- 
dall, of Indianapolis; Superintendent 
Parkinson, of Waltham, Mass.; Supt. 
W. H. Elson, of Grand Rapids, Mich. 


James G. Riggs, headmaster of the 
college preparatory school of the Misses 
Masters, has succeeded Dr. William M. 
Swingle as superintendent of the Orange, 
N. J., public schools. Mr. Riggs is a 
graduate of Amherst college, of the class 
of 1888. 


It is the intention of the federal gov- 
ernment to establish a school for musi- 
cians at Jefferson barracks, Missouri, to 
train men for assignment to the different 
bands in the army. Men able to play 
some band instrument, who are so for- 
tunate as to be assigned to this band, will 
receive an excellent musical education at 
the expense of the government. 


The board of education of San Ber- 
nardino, Cal., is making arrangements 
to add manual training to the studies in 
the city schools. 

Supt. R. C. Burnett, of the Pembina, 
N. D., schools, has been elected superin- 
tendent of the schools of East Grand 
Forks, in the same state. 

The sanitary committee of the Detroit 
board of education has recommended 
that the Visiting Nurses’ Association be 
asked to begin experimental work in any 
public school they desire to select. The 


work will be extended to many of the 
schools if the experiment proves a success. 


At the annual meeting of the board of 
education of St. Paul, Nine. on March 
13, the old officers were all re-elected. 
The list comprises: O. E. Holman, pres- 
ident; Dr. Christian Fry, vice-president; 
Oscar Savard, secretary; superintendent 
of buildings, George N. Gerlach; secretary 
red the superintendent, Miss Helen Eus- 
ace. 


Dr. C. M. Jordan, superintendent of the 
schools of Minneapolis, says that rifle 
shooting has no place in the public school 
curriculum. He does not approve of the 
plan of the National Board for the Pro- 
motion of Rifle Practice, providing for 
target shooting in the public schools. 
“It is not within the scope of school 
training, which should teach the ideals 
of peace rather than those of war,’’ he 
says. ‘‘Parents who wish their sons to 
become marksmen should attend to it 
themselves, and those who think such a 
thing necessary as a military measure 
should work thru the national guard.” 


State Supt. W. T. Carrington, of Mis- 
souri, recommends the formation of in- 
dustrial clubs among school children. In 
states having county supervision, like 
Illinois and Nebraska, these clubs have 
been pushed, and attract national aiien- 
tion. Two Missouri counties having 
county supervision have done something 
along this line. The seventeen county 
superintendents and ninety-seven county 
commissioners can not do better for their 
schools than to interest the advanced 
classes in the district schools in club work. 
Let the boys organize corn growing, fruit 
growing, or vegetable growing clubs, the 
kind depending on dominant interests of 
the community. Let girls organize do- 
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mestic science clubs. Perhaps a union 
of all into one ‘‘ Industrial Club’’ would 
be better. Each club could then have 
its{departments along lines of best adap- 
tation, the main object being to promote 
industrial education to the end that farm 
life be made fuller of elements both 
material and social that make it worth 
while. For information concerning this 
club work, address Supt. J. L. McBrien, 
Lincoln, Neb., or Supt. O. J. Kern, Rock- 
wood, Ill. 


Increase Based on Efficiency. 
'- The board of education of Lynchburg, 
Va., has voted a schedule calling for in- 
crease in teachers’ salaries. ereafter 
increase of salary is to depend upon 


efficiency, which is to be ascertained as. 


follows: 

foThe_ superintendent, supervisor of 
methods in elementary schools, princi- 
pals of schools, supervisor of music, and 
supervisor of drawing shall grade the 
efficiency of each teacher, as stated below. 
The superintendent’s estimate shall count 
5-12; the supervisor of methods’ estimate 
shall count 3-12; the principals’ shall 
count 2-12; the music and drawing 
supervisors’ each 1-12, in schools coming 
under their supervision. 

In determining the efficiency of a 
teacher, the following points are to be 
considered: 

(1) Ability as a disciplinarian 

(2) Knowledge of subject matter. 

(3) Method and manner of presenting 
a lesson. 

(4) Moral influence over pupils. 

(5) Professional interest and zeal. 

(6) Health. 

Efficiency shall be graded A, B, C, D, or 
E, grade A being the highest degree of 
efficiency, and grade E the lowest. 

If a teacher maintain a grade of A or 
B, her salary shall approach the maxi- 
mum at the rate of $50 per annum;.if C, 
her salary shall approach the maximum 
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at the rate of $25 per annum; but in no 
case shall it exceed $500 per annum. If 
a teacher's grade be D or E, her salary 
shall not be increased. A teacher whose 
grade does not advance beyond E by the 
end of the first year, or who does not 
attain as high a grade as C by the end of 
the second year, shall be ineligible for 
reappointment. 

ach person whose duty it is to mark 
the efficiency of a teacher shall hand to 
the superintendent on the first day of 
May, his or her grades. These shall be 
written on blanks provided for them, and 
the grades given by any — shall not 
be made public, but shall be kept on file 
at the office of the superintendent of 
schools for the inspection of the school 
board if it is deemed necessary. 


Up-to-Date Bills in Nova Scotia. 


The Nova Scotia legislature has before 
it this year three bills that concern educa- 
tion. According to the Montreal Herald, 
‘conscience is smiting the legislators 
hardest in the matter of salaries.’’ While 
the aggregate for educational purposes has 
remained pretty well settled around a 
definite figure, continues the Herald, the 
grants to individual teachers have been 
diminishing thru the reductions made 
from year to year, owing to the growth of 
population, the development of the 
province, and the necessity for employing 
a larger number of high-class teachers. 
As the number of teachers has grown 
larger the amount available for each one 
has become less. The provincial govern- 
ment is anticipating an accession to its 
finances at an early date and it has been 
determined to recognize the teachers as 
having the first claim to consideration. 

Another measure provides for the 
creation of a fund for superannuation of 
teachers. All teachers who have ful- 
filled certain conditions and served for a 
specific number of years will be able to 
retire secure in the enjoyment of a grant 
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that will ensure them against actual want. 

~ The third measure presents most sig- 
nificant features. It provides for the 
creation of an advisory board to assist the 
government and superintendent of educa- 
tion in matters relating to school admin- 
istration and policy. 


Improvements in Cincinnati. 
“> Several school officials and members of 
the {board of education of Cincinnati 
recently made a tour of cities, both east 
and west, as a means of studying condi- 
tions in various school systems. Their 
report to the board recommends that pro- 
vision be made for reclaiming truants and 
incorrigibles not so bad as to be sent to 
the House of Refuge and that special 
instruction be given Sackound pupils. 

The committee found that the con- 
struction of elementary school buildings 
has been revolutionized, the best of 
hygienic conditions, fire protection, and 
architectural fitness being the aim. The 
found manual training in high schoo 
as well as in lower schools, but for the 
time being would confine it to the seventh 
and eighth grades. 

Comparing the equipment of schools 
the report says that in the elementary 
schools Cincinnati stands high, but that 
the high schools are deficient. 

The report recommends that the board 
of health be urged to take up the ques- 
tion of medical inspection of schools along 
the lines pursued in Boston. 

In conclusion the committee recom- 
mends that the board of education give 
financial support to vacation schools for 
children in densely populated districts in 
summer. 


President Eliot on Trade Schools. 

At a recent meeting of the Unitarian 
Club in Boston, President Eliot, who led 
the discussion on ‘‘Present Educational 
Needs,’”’ spoke of the especial demand, in 
this country, for trade schools for the 
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Campus of the Roxbury Latin Schcol, Boston. 


American youth who leave school early. 
In referring to the ——* of the trade 
unions to such schools, he quoted a 
remark of the president of the Federation 
of Labor, who said: ‘I have no objec- 
tion to manual training, but trade schools 
are the devil.” 

Regarding a more common argument 
against them, that of expense, President 
Eliot remarked: ‘‘Modern pessimism 
says that it is impossible to spend more 
money on schools than we are now spend- 
ing; yet we must spend more on our 
education from the bottom to the top, if 
we are to go safely thru the present 
besetting dangers. ”’ 

He declared that because of her econ- 
omical bent, Massachusetts had forfeited 
the lead in education. 

President Eliot endorsed Mr. Ellis’s 
proposition of repeated examinations of 
teachers, and their compulsory retire- 
ment at a certain age on pensions. 


Continuation Schools for the 
United States. 


Prof. Paul H. Hanus, of Harvard 
university, recently addressed the Twen- 
tieth Century Club on the subject of 
the ‘‘continuation schools” of Munich. 
These schools resemble our evening 
schools, altho sessions are held on Sunday 
when the boys and girls ae as 
——- are not too tired to benefit by 
them. The city maintains thirty-eight 

rades of these schools, including schools 
or butchers, bakers, coachmen, carpen- 
ters, and every other occupation in the 
city, except beer-making. ttendance is 
compulsory and the law requires em- 
ployers to give their employes the neces- 
sary time—six to ten hours a week—for 
such attendance. The training is not 
— but is elementary. The tech- 
nical instruction is given largely by a 
member of the trade concerned. The 
remainder of the instruction is given by 
the day-school teachers, except that in 
religion, which is given by a Catholic 
priest, Protestant clergyman, or rabbi. 

_ Professor Hanus favored the introduc- 
tion of a similar institution in America. 


Dr. Rambeau on Spelling. 


Dr. Adolphus Rambeau, of the romance 
janguages department in the manual 
training high school, Kansas City, has 
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been tendered a life position in the univer- 
~~ Berlin. 

r. Rambeau was educated at the 
college of Wittenberg and the univer- 
sities of Halle, Marburg, and Paris. After 
teaching abroad for several years he was 
called, in 1893, to the chair of modern 
languages at Johns Hopkins. Six years 
later he entered the modern my or 
department of the Massachusetts School 
osition to 


of Technology, leaving this t 
erman in 


teach Latin, French, and 
Kansas City. 

In regard to English spelling reform, 
Dr. Rambeau has put himself on record 
as follows: 

‘‘As a foreigner, I found English the 
most difficult language to learn so far as 
spelling is concerned. But for all that, 
it will be an impossible task to revolu- 
tionize the spelling of the language. If 
some great genius should arise, compar- 
able with Chaucer, who had the ability to 
mold the language anew, that would be 
another thing. But the language is too 
firmly rooted to be materially altered.”’ 


County Normal Training. 


The leading educators of Michigan 
consider the county normal training sys- 
tem now in operation in that state a 
great success. ‘‘The greatest thing Mich- 
igan has done for citizens of the state in 
fifty years or more,’’ is the way State 
Supt. P. H. Kelley expresses it. 

Altho the plan was established only 
three years ago, those who have watched 
its development and the results, declare 
that they are only beginning to under- 
stand what it will do for the people of 
the state. - In every county where there 
are county,normal-trained teachers, the 
school directors are declaring that they 
will hire no others, so quickly has the 
superiority of the normal-trained teacher 
become evident. The rural communities 
give even stronger evidence of their ap- 
preciation of the system by paying the 
trained teachers $5, and even more than 
this, higher than they do those who have 
not, taken thefcourse. 

There are now twenty-five counties 
which have thenormal schools, and eight 
more have already made application for 
the establishment of the schools this year, 
while under the law only ten can be insti- 
tuted in any one year. Somewhat sur- 
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William C. Collar, Headmaster. 


prising is the information that the smaller 
and poorer counties were first to appre- 
ciate what the system would do for the 
rural schools, and they were the first to 
make application for them; the larger 
counties in the southern section having 
only fallen into line afterwards. 

The success of the course undoubtedly 
lies in the fact that young teachers have 
an opportunity to practise teaching 
under competent instructors, and this 
practical work fits them better than 
years of experience alone, with no one to 
advise as to right or wrong methods. 
Most of the normal schools have from 
fifteen to twenty-five pupils, and during 
the year they have been taken into the 
rooms in the public schools and allowed 
to conduct classes under the watchful eye 
of their instructor. 

In some schools the course is conducted 
under what is known as the composite 
teacher ages That is, the teachers in 
the public school are paid pro rata a 
share of the state appropriation, and each 
one takes one of the cadets in her charge 
in the particular line of study in which 
she has specialized. 

Each teacher has to declare on entering 
the normal school that she promises to 
teach in the rural schools at least three 
years. 





Founder’s Day dt Carnegie 
Institute. 


The celebration of Founder’s Day for 
the Carnegie institute has been postponed 
from next November until the second 
Thursday of April, 1907. 

The reason for the postponement. is 
that while the building will be entirely 
completed in all respects, the various 
departments have been working at such a 
disadvantage that they will not be able 
to make a creditable display by next 
November. 

The museum has been so cramped for 
room that the work has been retarded 
and in some lines entirely stopped. The 
art department has made contracts for 
architectural and sculptural pieces in 
Europe, which will not all be in place 
before the middle of the winter, and the 
plans for the expansion of the library 
will also require additional time. 
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» ‘Schools in City Parks. 

Mr. John Betz, a member of the city 
council of Baltimore, believes that school 
buildings, at least in his own city, should 
be placed where there is ground on all 
sides. In an interview published in a 
recent number of the Baltimore A ews, he 
says that to plank a public school build- 
ing down in the middle of a thickly built- 
up city block is not right. Every school- 
house should have room on all sides, so 
that each room in the building can be 
ew af — and secure its share of 
resh air. There should also be plenty of 
space for playgrounds for the pupils, 
who would thus be kept off the streets, 
where there is always danger of their 
being hurt. 

Thru the co-operation of the park and 
school boards it ought to be possible to 
secure ample space for public school 
buildings. The park board has money 
to spend for new parks, and some of it, 
I understand, is to be put into small 
squares, which are to be breathing spaces 
in the crowded neighborhocds of the 
future. It would be an easy matter for 
the park board to buy blocks of un- 
developed property here and there and 
then arrange to let the school board build 
a school building in the center of it at 
some future date. 

The combined -— and school grounds 
would become the gathering places of 
the neighborhood, and I would suggest 
that the proposed large buildings be 
equipped with a gymnasium, halls for 
meetings, baths, and library, all of which 
could be thrown open, under proper re- 
strictions to the people of the neighbor- 
hood. The school at once becomes by 
this means a center of neighborhocd in- 
terest. At present such small parks as 
the city has are merely breathing spots, 
and nothing more, while the present 
school buildings are used only a few hours 
a day and closed during several months 
in the year. 


Foreign Languages in School. 

Two leading Salt Lake lawyers, Judge 
William H. King and Judge Thomas 
Marioneaux, have delivered emo 
against the teaching of modern languages 
in the gradeschools. Judge King said: 

“The introduction of French and Ger- 
man, or either, into schools of lower 
grade than high schools would be a serious 
mistake. More than ninety per cent. of 
those attending the grades will never 
enter colleges or seek a university degree, 
and will have no special use for any lan- 
guage other than English. While it is 
me ternary A of advantage to those 
who intend following a scientific or class- 
ical course to begin at an early day the 
study of other languages than their 
mother tongue, still there is ample oppor- 
tunity for such in the high school and 
the university. 

‘*Besides, the interests of the few must 
ield to the requirements of the many. 
he many in the grade schools require an 

education that will fit them to discharge 
the duties of citizenship, the obligations 
to society, and enable them to fit into the 
industrial and economic system by which 
they are surrounded. They have no 
time to do more than master the 
principles of education absolutely essen- 
tial to the stations in life which they ex- 
pect to occupy. 

“It is of far greater importance to them 
to know arithmetic, geography, writing, 
history, and the English language than 
to have a smattering of these subjects 
and a bare speaking acquaintance with 
foreign languages.” 

Judge Marioneaux said: 

“Children have to-day all they can 
assimilate in their studies, and time put 
on foreign languages would in my opinion 
be utterly wasted. To study a language 
by means of a teacher requires a great 
deal of study. An hour a day in practice, 
and the same time in good hard study 
would bring only meager results. Less 
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time than this would bring practically no 
results, as the student would never 
master it, and anything short of mastery 
of a language is of little or no value. 

“This talk of children learning the 
language so much more readily than they 
will be able to in later years applies cnly 
to cases where a child is taken into the 
midst of a language and is made practi- 
cally dependent cn its mastery tor his 
conversation. The child who studies a 
foreign language under a teacher must 
have a very gocd kncwledge of his cwn 
language in order to help him to under- 
stand the principles of grammar and of 
construction which govern foreign lan- 
guage. It is therefore a much easier 
task to learn a language frcm bcoks and 
teachers when cne has a thoro knowledge 
of English grammar. Hence a child can 
never learn in this way as well as an 
adult, and a saving in time and effort will 
be gained by beginning the studies as 
they are now in the high school. 


Stories and Books for Children. 

The Rev. Byron W. Forbush showed, 
in a talk before a Massachusetts teachers’ 
institute a short time ago, that he under- 
stands children and their likes and dislikes, 
According to a report in the Gloucester 
News, Dr. Forbush confined himself en- 
tirely to the subject of stories and becks 
for children. He believes that the telling 
of a story to a young child is the begin- 
ning of its educaticn, as it cpens the 
child’s mind to new channels and tends 
to carry it cut to the doings of the cut- 
side world. It also teaches unselfishness. 
All children are naturally selfish. The 
speaker told how a child will ke ccntented 
with a single toy when undisturbed, but 
let another tot be brcught into its pres- 
ence and every toy will be grabbed and 
the intruder will receive a chilly recepticn. 
Stories teach unselfishness and enrich the 
individual life. The child learns that the 
heroine or hero of a tale is cbliged: to 
perform many acts of kindness, to en- 
dure unpleasant episodes, and he learns 
therefrom to expect the same in his life. 
The story also brings fellowship with 
the great men of all times. It is the 
beginning of a higher educaticn. 

The Bible, according to Dr. Forbush, is 
the great children’s book. The inspired 
writers knew enough to tell their stories 
without pointing the moral. The child 
is ie capable of finding the moral] him- 
self. 
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The speaker then passed to the subject 
of books and told of the kind children 
like. A very small child likes a tale of 
elemental life. When he becomes a 
little older he prefers wonder tales and 
stories of real, near life. Later his bocks 
must have a hero and the keynote of the 
tale must be action, accident, travel, trial, 
and suffering. 

At about the age of thirteen the aver- 
age child is afflicted with the ‘‘reading 
passion.’”’ Dr. Forbush says his boy 
reads three books at the same time, start- 
ing with the first chapter of one, reading 
that, then using the initial chapter of the 
second book and so on until all three 
books are finished. And the remarkable 
thing is that a child can do this and still 
keep the different plots and situaticns 
separated in his mind. He says that 95 
per cent. of the boys love stories of ad- 
venture, and that 75 per cent. of the 
girls prefer love tales. The time comes 
when a boy also likes a love story, but it 
is at a little later period of life. Boys 
weed male authors and the girls prefer 
emale writers. Louisa M. Alcott was a 
notable exception to the rule of a boy’s 
likes and dislikes. Statistics show that 
the most popular book in the mind of 
boys is ‘‘Black Beauty.’’ ‘‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” and ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe”’ are next 
in line, while as a book expressly for boys 
‘Tom Brown’s School Days” bee never 
been excelled. Let the boy and girl read 
says the doctor. It is the means of giv- 
ing them an outlet for their strong young 
natures. , 4 
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Matters Stirring in New Hamp- 
shire. 


The educational council of the state 
of New Hampshire is at work upon re- 
forms in teaching methods. Some of 
the work already done is outlined in the 
report given below. In addition, certain 
special work has been assigned the various. 
members. Prin. Willis O. Smith, of 
Lancaster, is arranging the requirements. 
of preparatory schools in the scientific 
department for schools anxious to get on 
the approved list. The report of the 
council is as follows: I. The report of. 
the committee on state teachers’ exami- 
nations was presented and accepted. 
After a full discussion of the subjects for: 
examinations and the various phases of 
the law, the report was amended and. 
finally adopted as follows: 

Resolved—That the educational coun- 
cil of New Hampshire recommend to the- 
superintendent of public instruction: 

irst. That the subjects required for: 
examination for certificates of qualifica- 
tion to teach in elementary schools be- 
reduced in number and that the exami- 
nations therein be. made more searching; 
—the subjects in} which candidates are 
examined to comprise American history,,. 
oralland written arithmetic, civil govern- 
ment, English grammar and ccmpcsition,. 
pecgraphy, penmanship, physiolcgy and 
ygiene, American literature, spelling, 
methcds of schcol'management, pecagogy, 
sycholcegy, and schcol law of New 
ampshire, with drawing and music as 
optional subjects. c 

Second. That graduation frcm a rec- 
cgnized high school or instituticn of 
equivalent rank be required for acdmis- 
sion to such examinaticn. 

Third. That examinations be insti- 
tuted for certificates of qualificaticn to 
teach in high schcol. 

Suchf certificates shall derrand the ex- 
aminaticn of, candidates in the follcwing 
subjects: aie é S 

(1) The professicnal subjects of peda- 
gogy, mit Sy history of educaticn, 
school law, school management, with 
special reference to the organization, 
equipment, and management of high 
schools; also questicns —_ methcds, in 
ecnnection with each scholastic subject. 

(2)k The following scholastic subjects: 
(a) English, including literature and 
grammar, and proficiency in English com- 
position: (b) one foreign language, select- 
ed from the following: Latin, German, 
French; (c)f mathematics, including alge- 
bra thru simultaneous quadratic equa- 
tions, and plane gecmetry; (d) cne of the 
sciences, physics, prog, botany, or 
zoology; (e) history of the United States, 
and one of the following: Greece, Rome,. 
medieval and modern Europe, or England; 
(f) civil government, including the con- 
stitution of the| United|States_and of the 
state of New| Hampshire. 

(3) Afsearching examination to test 
the special proficiency and thoro acquain- 
tance of the? candidate with one of the 
following departments of study: English,. 
classical languages, modern languages, 
history, science,{ mathematics, business. 

II. The¥ report of the? committee on 
high school courses of study was accepted 
as follows: C 

1. The suggestive course of study al 
ready prepared by the council, now sev- 
eral years old, should be revised to meet 
slightly changed conditions; and curricula 
in commerce, agriculture, and mechanic 
arts should be added to the four curricula 





C. A. Bryce, M. D., editor of the South- 
ern Clinic, in writing of la grippe com- 
laints, says: I have found much benefit 
rom the use of antikamnia tablets in the 
fever and muscular painfulness accom- 
panying grip. dozen tablets should 
always be kept about the house. Drug- 
gists speak well of them, and so far as our 
experience goes,we can endorse the above.. 
Southwestern Medical Journal. ,- ~- ~, 
y ema 
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already existing. The new curricula 
should be fully equal in educational 
value to the four previously existing, and 
-should be so arranged as to lead to higher 
-courses of study. 

2. The committee does not contemplate 
.@ program which any school would be 
likely to adopt in its entirety, but rather 
.a set of curricula, any one or more of 
which could be adopted by the high 
:-school or academy with assurance that if 
well taught it would fully meet the re 
‘quirement of the New Hampshire law. 

3. The committee deem it wise to pre- 
pare for each course a definite minimum 
outline of work, not indicating methods 
to be used, but rather the minimum 
amount, upon the accomplishment of 
which the superintendent can reasonably 
-approve the school. 

4. The committee are sensible of their 
limitations in the face of this mass of 
work, and therefore ask the co-operation 
of other members of the council for the 
preparation of outlines as follows: 

Latin and Greek,Superintendent Keyes. 

French and German, Superintendent 
‘Smart. 

.~ Mathematics, Professor Lewis. 
. Biology, Dr. Harris. 

History and civics, Principal Robert- 
son. 

The committee ask permission of the 
-council to request the assistance of the 
president of the state college in laying 
out an agricultural course, and of Mr. J. 
W. Hobbs of Portsmouth in the English 
course. 

5. The committee think that both as 
to curricula and course, the census of the 
publications of the National Educational 


Association should be consulted in order | 


that we may be in substantial unity with 
our sister states. 

III. Principal Klock, Dr. Harris, and 
Superintendent Keyes were appointed a 
committee on definitions, and the council 
adopted their definitions as follows: 

Philosophy of Education: — The theo- 
retical relation between the subject matter 
-of instruction and the mind during its 
varying stages of development. 

Pedagogy:—The art of presenting the 
subject matter of instruction to the mind 
‘during its various stages of development. 

School Organization:—The preparation 
of the course of study; the construction, 
arrangement, and furnishing of school 
buildings and grounds; the selection and 
arrangement of text-books and other 
material for teaching; the classification 
of pupils; and the apportionment of 
school time. 

School Supervision:—The art of ad- 
ministering the operations of a school 
system, including the selection and direc- 
tion of teachers, the grading and promo- 
tion of pupils, and the adjustment of 
relations between the school and the 
community. 

IV. The subject of domestic science in 
the high school was referred to the com- 
mittee on high school courses. 

V. The definition of the terms Fao 
gram, curriculum, course, as adopted by 
the National Educational Association were 
a a: for use by the council. 

. In answer to the question, ‘‘Is it 
desirable to establish a separate super- 
visory grade of certificates?’’ the coun- 
cil voted that it is educationally advisable 
to do so, and referred the question of 
what subjects shall constitute a proper 
examination for supervisors back to the 
committee for report. 

The report of the committee was adopt- 
ed unanimously as follows: 

‘1. We are of the opinion that breadth 
and thoroness of cultural education are 
indispensable requisites to that leader- 
ship among teachers which the superin- 
tendent should exercise, and to the accom- 
plishment of efficient results in the work 
which he is to administer. We therefore 
advise that examinations for the super- 
visory grade certificate be open only to 
such candidates as shall have graduated 
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Squirrels and Other Fur Bearers. In the Riverside Literature Series 





By John Burroughs. School Edi- | Birds and Bees 
tion 60 cents. Square 12mo. 149 ed — Burroughs. Paper, 15 
cents. 






pages with 15 colored illustrations 
after Audubon or from life. 





| A Bunch of Herbs, Etc. 

By John Burroughs. 
cents. 

Sharp Eyes, Etc. 
By John Burroughs. 
cents. Cloth, 25 cents. 

April Days, Etc. 
8 Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
( 


ree Outdoor Papers). Paper, 
15 cents. 


In the Riverside School Library 


Bird Ways 
By Olive Thorne Miller. 







Paper, 15 





The First Book of Birds 
By Olive Thorne Miller. School 
ed'tion 60 cents. Square 12mo. 
154 pages with 20 illustrations, of 
which 8 are colored. 


Paper, 15 











Everyday Birds 60 cents. - 
By Bradford Torrey. School Edi- 
tion 60 cents. Square 12mo. 111 
pages with 14 illustrations, of 


which 12 are colored after Audubon. 






In the Riverside Library for Young 
People 

Birds Through an Opera Glass 

By Olive Thorne Miller. 64 cents. 
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Companion book to Miss Lindsay’s MOTHER STORIES Twenty full-page drawings 
by F. C. Sanborn and Fanny Railton. 


The author says: ‘‘ My stories of the happy outdoor world were written in 
response to the needs of the little children with whom my lot is cast. They were 
| Suggested to me by the Mother Plays, and I have striven, though faultily, to keep 
them true to Froebel’s ideas for childhood— Truth, Simplicity, and Purity.’’ 
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Beautifully bound in cloth—Price, postpaid, $1.00. 





Send for KINDERGARTEN REVIEW Premium Circular. 








MILTON BRADLEY CO., 33 Springfield, Mass. 

NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 

TO SUPERINTENDENTS 
OF 


NORMAL AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


Do ag know that the PIANOLA is rapidly becoming an indispensable adjunct in the study of 
music 

That Harvard College and fifty other leading institutions have systematically adopted and are daily 
using the New Laboratory Idea in Music? 

Do you know that great compositions frequently repeated will inevitably lead to an intelligent 
appreciation of the best in music? 








Further Information cheerfully given by 


MUSIC LOVERS LIBRARY 


CARROLL BRENT CHILTON, Librarian 
AEOLIAN HALL, 362 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


SCHOOL | 
LIBRARIES 


FREE FOR THE ASKING. 





A. S. Barnes & Co. 
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All Run Down 
In the spring —that is the condition of 
thousands whose systems have not 
thrown off the impurities accumulated 
during the winter— blood humors that 
are now causing pimples and other 
eruptions, loss of appetite, dull head- 
aches and weak, tired feelings. 

The medicine to take, according to 
the testimony of thousands annually, is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


In liquid or tablet form. 100 Doses $1. 
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Pat. Dec, 29, 1903. 


The Todd Adjustable Hand Loom 


Send for descriptive circulars of looms and weavin 
materials and booklet “‘ How to Make Hammocks an 
ugs. 


TODD & TODD, 


. Inventors and Manufacturers 
616 Seuth 3rd St., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Manval Training 


Benches, Tools, 
Drawing Tables, etc. 


Get the Bemis Standard. Catalogue free 


A. L. Bemis 


Worcester, ee ed ae 





|000 for Drury college. Mr. Carnegie has 
| promised an additional $50,000 in case 
Mass. | such sum is raised. 


from institutions of learning authorized 
to grant academic degrees. 

2. We are of the opinion that candi- 
dates should pass satisfactory examina- 
tions in the professional subjects of psy- 
chology, pedagogy, school management, 
the history of education, the constitution 
and school laws of New Hampshire, and 
the principles of school organization and 
supervision. 

3. We are of the opinion that in order 
to demonstrate his acquaintance with the 
problems of practical education, the can- 
didate should present evidence of having 
taught successfully for not less than two 
years. 


Boston High School of Com- 
merce. 


Boston is to have a High’ School of 
Commerce. An order providing for its 
establishment was passed at a recent 
meeting of the school board. A few 
weeks ago the entire board, with the 





chairman of the school-house commission, 
at the invitation of Mayor Fitzgerald, | 
took a trip to New York and investigated 
the commercial high school there, and a 
similar school at Brooklyn. Since that | 
time the committee has been considering | 
the important step of establishing such a | 
school. | 

The plans for the new school are not | 
complete. Some cf the school buildings 
now in existence shall be the first home 
of the school. A special building may 
later be erected, but not for some years. 
It is understood that in the beginning the 
school will not accommodate more than 
100 or 150 pupils. 


Here and There. 


Dr. H. C. Tolman, of Vanderbilt uni- | 
versity, Nashville, Tenn., has been asked | 
to become supervisor of high schools in 
Boston. A strong effort is being made, 
in Nashville to keep Dr.: Tolman there. 
In the twelve years of his residence in the | 
city he has greatly endeared himself to | 
the people, and has become a leading | 
factor in local educational affairs. | 

The associated charities of South Bend, | 
Ind., introduced the school savings bank | 
system in the public schools, in 1903. | 

he plan has proved a great success. | 
Savings amounting to more than $2,000 
have been accumulated by pupils. 


Thirty-five leading educators of Ohio 
endorsed the steps taken at the recent 
meeting of the department of superin- 
tendence towards reform in spelling. 

A vote in favor of the reform was taken 
* . meeting of the Ohio Schoolmasters’ 

ub. 


Mr. W. P. Morgan, assistant instructor 
in the Indiana state normal school has 
been elected superintendent of the schools 


of Terre Haute, Ind. He will begin his 
work at Terre Haute August 1 next. 


The president of Johns Hopkins uni- 
versity in a recent address deplored the 
competition for graduate students which 
is now carried on among our higher insti- 
tutions of learning. He pledged Johns 
Hopkins to abstention’ from certain rep- 
rehensible practices which he said he 
knew were incident to rivalry, asserting 
at the close that rather than run the 
institution on the ‘‘soup-house”’ plan it 
should go studentless. 


An effort is being made to raise $200,- 


him in doubt—that he can’t 





EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, Chemieal Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


Kverything needed in the Laboratory. Glase. 
Blowing done on the premises. Metalware 
Manufacturing Department in the House. 





You Can Easily Operate 
This Typewriter 
Yourself 


Don't worry your corres- 
pondent. 

Don’t write him anvthing 
by hand that takes him time 
to make out—that may leave 


easily read. 

And don't fill out legal 
apers or card memos—or 
make out accounts or hotel 
menus in your own handwriting. 

It looks bad, reflects on your standing, makes people 





think you can’t affurd a stenographer, and is sometimes 


ambiguous. 

You can write out your letters—make out an abstract — 
fill in an insu-ance policy—enter your card memos—make 
out your accounts, or a hotel menu—or do any kine of 
writing you need, on any kind, size or thickness of paper, 
and space any way ycu want on 


The» 
OLIVER 


Typewriter 
The Standard Visible Writer 


You can write any of these things yourself if you do- 
not happen to have a stenographer. 

For you can easily learn, with a little practice, to write 
just as rapidly, and as perfectly, as an expert operator on 
the OLIVER Because the OLIVER is the simplified 
typewriter. And you can see every word you write. 
About 80 per cent more durable than any other typee. 
writer, because it has about 80 per cent. less wearlng 

oints than most other typewriters. 

Write us now fur our booklet on the simplified features. 
of the OLIVER. a 


The OLIVER Typewriter Co. 
310 BROADWAY, NEw YorK City, NY. 


ALLENS FOOT-EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoes 
Allen's Foot= Ease, a powder for 
the feet. It cures paintul, swollen, 
smarting nervous feet, and instantly 















bunions. it’s the greatest 
comfort discovery of the 
age. Allen's Foot= Ease ma’ estight- 
fitting or new shoes feel easy, It is 
a certain cure for insrowi:g nails, 
sweating, cullous and hot, tired, 
aching feet. We have over 30, («1 
testimonials. TRY IT TO-DAY. 
—_ rd all ey owen and Shoe Stores, 
aC. o not accept , tie 
tute, Sentby mail for ap here 


; FREE TRIAL PACKAGE 
"| inch. MOTHER GRAYS 
na pin 3 [IER G Y°SSWEET 
use Allen’s POW DERS, the best medicine for 
Foot-Ease.” Feverish, Sickly Children. Sold by 
asf oe wernnere, Trial Package 
ss 2 Be Tess, 
ALLEN 8S. OLMSTED, Le Roy,N.Y. 


{ Mention this paper. ] 





WANTED—*2 active person 

(either sex) to qualify 
at once for Tour_of Kurope with party. 
Official Christian Endeavor excursion. All 
expenses paid. Trip o:cupies forty-three 
days from Boston Nail July 5th Address 
Excursionisi, P. O. Box 407, New York, N. Y 
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To Florid 
More of you will go this year than 
ever before. Your actual moving 


day may be months ahead, but 
your “thinking over’ time is near. 


The Southern 
Railway 


Offers you the best there is in 
Florida travel. Write for what 
you want to know. . .... 


A. S. Thweatt, E. P. A. 
1185 Broadway, N. Y. City 


S.H. HARDWICK, P.T.M. W.H.TAYLOE, G. P.A. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















MACK & C0 No. 18 Brown’s Race 
a9 §6©—._- Rochester. N.Y. 
Mons factarers ofthe FAMOUS D. R. BAR« 
TON TOOLS, the most complete line of superi- 
or edge in for Training Schools in the United 
States. Wood Planes isels (all kinds), Addis 
pattern Oarving Tools, etc. Catalogue Free. 


, MANUAL 
TRAINING 


Benches, Lathes, 
Vises, Tools. 

Write for new 
catalogue and 


4 ces, 
. H. Sheldon & So. 
275 Madison St. 
Chicage. 


NOnInH AMERICAN 
GYMNASTIC UNION 
A TS, 


Normal School of Gymnastics 


658-663 BROADWAY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


GEO. WITTICH, OincoToa 


BOOKS 


FRENCH for teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the 
publishers for copies for examination 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave. NEW YORE 


ENEELY & CO. 
rigid oases 
WE PUBLISH 


a large line of Books and Aids for Teach- 
ers. We keep in stock all the best books 
on teaching of all publishers at teachers’ 
prices. 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 
11-15 East 24th Street 
Piease mention this paper when writing. 























BERCY’S TEXT 











New York 





At least $40, 000 is to be raised in Cali- 
fornia to be used in ey the coming 
convention of.the N. E. A., to be held at 
San Francisco, a success, 


The recent session of the four-county 
teachers’ convention held at Niles, Ohio, 
was the largest in the history of the asso- 
ciation. Four hundred and fifty teachers 
were in attendance. Supt. C. F. North- 
rop, of Conneaut, made a plea for manual 
training in the elementary schools on the 
ground that the hand as well as the mind 
should be trained and that the cost would 
not materially raise the school tax. Supt, 
G. N. Bingham, of Newton Falls, believes 
that the “‘teachers’ ideal” should be to 
mold character and produce a better 
citizenship. Henry G. Williams, dean 
of the Normal college at Athens, gave his 
opinion of ‘‘who should teach,” saying 
that the teachers should be physically, 
mentally, and morally strong, and should 
have individuality, sympathy, and affinity | 
for children. Supt. J. S. Johnson, of | 
Salem, described ‘‘ Departmental Work.” | 
Miss Cora Separson, of Youngstown, told | 
of the aims and attainments of public 
school training. 








Is easily accomplished by going to Aik- 
en, Augusta, Summerville, Camden, or 
any of the resorts of the "South, which 
are quickly reached via the Southern | 


Meeting Spring Half Way | 
| 


Railway. Full information New York| 
offices, 271 and 1185 Broadway, i | 
Ss. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent. 


$50.00 to California. 


Beginning February 4th until April 
5th, colonist rates, New York to Cali- 
fornia, $50. Tourist Cars, Washington 
to San Francisco; Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays. Berth-rate, $8.50. Route 
via Southern Railway, A. ’& W. P., W. of 
Ala., L. & N., and Southern Pacific R. R. 
New York offices 271 and 1185 Broadway. 


BAD BLOOD 


“T had trouble A my bowels which made 
blood impure. _ face was covered with pimples 
which no externa Pe | pn Bigs = I tried 
your Cascarets and great w y joy when the 
ap disappeared after a “month’s steady use. 

have recommended Ve all my friends and 
quite : a few have found reli 

C. J. Pusch, 967 Park Aves New York City, N. Y. 


They WORK WHILE YO2 site 





Pleasant. Palatable, Potent, Taste Good. Do Good, 
Never —— Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk.’ The genuine tablet stamped CCO, 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 600 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 


JOY LINE 


TWO LINES 
BETWEEN 





‘NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND 


First Class-Passenger, Ex- 
press and Freight Service. 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 


BETWEEN BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND __| NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON. 


Direct Steamer—Satur- 
Gaye — i bef 
Steamer every Week Day Pith air Scat “elightfal 


n 
all year round. trip of about 24 hours. 


For information address 


JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


South Water Street, 
BUSTON, MASS. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Phone 6460 Main. Phone 221-222 Ynion 


Fier 35 East River, NEW YOKK Phone 800 Orchard 


308 Congress Street, 





Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger 
Agent. 


Pimples and Eruptions. 


Bo are three great facts concerning 
les and other eruptions. 

PuThe first is that they all proceed from 
an impure condition of the blood. 
The second is that they are all cured by 
correcting that condition, and in no other 
way, as thousands who have bothered 
with powders, lotions, and other external 


CAPS & 
GOWNS 


‘Best Workmanship 
Lowest Prices 


SILK FACULTY GOWNS AND HOODS 








preparations have found out. 

And the third is that Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla and Pills correct that condition 
as no other medicines do, make the blood 
pure and rich, and in so doing radicall 
and permanently cure pimples and all 
other eruptions. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla and Pills are the 
medicines that will do you the most good. 
Accept no substitutes. 





Cox Sons cr Vining 
262 Fourth Avenue : : New York 
Makers OF AcaDEmic Roses & CuurchH VESTMEWTS 


READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municatirg with advertisers. 








PUBLICS 





‘Trmay be true what Bae men Say. 
— be rug ew hate men Say.” 






SEEN 





“ogy. _ Public Speaking, Rhetoric, and 00) 
Admi 


-and intended for specially trained students, others 
-are introductory and presuppose no speciali 


-are available for studentsand will be assigned in 


re yee 


municating with advertisers. 
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YALE UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Second Session, July 5 to August 16, 1906 


Courses in Anatomy, Art, Biology, Chemistry 
Commercial Geography, Education mene | an 
Tatty) Ene, , Geology ,German, Greek, 
History, Latin, Mathematics, Methods of Ti . 
Physical Education, Physics, Physiology, Psychol- 


nistration. 
These courses are designed for teachers and 
college students. Some are advanced courses 


preparation. 

In the great majority of cases, instruction is 
given by members of the Yale Faculty of the 
rank of prosessor or assistant professor. A num- 
ber of leading school authorities have been added 
to the Faculty to give courses on educational 
subjects. 

About 100 suites of rooms in the dormitories 


the order of application. 
For circulars and further information address 
YALE SUMMER SCHOOL, 
135 Etm STREET, NEw HAvEN, CONN 








UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA: 


| 
SUMMER SCHOOL | 
Term from July 5 to August 16, 1906 | 


Instruction will be given in Architecture, | 
Botany, Chemistry, English, French, German, | 
Greek, History, Latin, Mathematics, Music, | 
Pedagogy, Physics, and Psychology. | 
. The Summer School is open to men and | 
women, without entrance examinations. | 

For information, address PROF, ARTHUR 
H. QUINN, Director, College Hall, University | 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


(Washington Square, New York City) 





New Courses Beginning in February 


School and Personal Hygiene, Dr. Gulick. 

Sociology, Prof. MacDougall. 

iy Method in History and Reading, Dean | 
alliet. 

Nature Study, Mr. Hunter. 

. Principles of Education, Dean Balliet. 


These will be full thirty-hour courses and credit | W 


will be given for them. 
The Schoo! offers twenty-eight cifferent courses 
in education and related sxences. 


For Descriptive Circular address the undersigned 


THOMAS M. BALLIET, Dean 








THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The University year is divided into four 
Quarters, Winter, Spring, Summer, and Autumn. 
Admirs:on is granted at the =? of each, on 
January 2d, April 2d, June l6th, and October Ist. 

Graduate instruction 1s offered in the Graduate 
Schools of Arts and Literatures and the Ogden 
(Graduate) School of Science 

Professional instruction is offered in tne 
Divimity School, the Law School, Kush Medical 
College (affiliated), and the School of Education. 

Undergraduate instruction is offered in the 
Senior ae ;and the Junior Colleges of Arte, 
Literature, Philosophy, and Science. 

Summer Quarter 1906, June 15-September 1. 

- First Perm: June 1*-July %; Second Term: July 
27-August 31. Registration is permitted for the 
entire quarter orforeitherterm, Fulland regu- 
lar credit is given for work done. Special courses 
are offered for teachers. 

For information address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, Chicago, IWlinois 














The Kraus Seminary 
for Kindergartners 
Regular and Extension Courses 


MRS. MARIA KRAUS BOELTE 


Hotel San Remo, Central Park Wes: 
75th Street, New York City 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 





Southeastern Iowa Teacher's 

; Association. 

The Southeastern Iowa Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation met at Ottumwa, April 5, 6, and 7. 
On the general programs addresses -were 

iven by the president of the association, 
upt. S. K. Stevenson; Rev. W. O. Thomp- 
son, LL. D., President of Ohio university; 


1} Hon. F. Schoonmaker of New York city; 


Rev. William A. Quayle, of Chicago; Dr. 
Edwin A. Steiner, of Grinnell; and Hon. 
Henry Sabin. 

The subject of President Thompson’s 
address was ‘‘ The Meaning of Education.” 
Hon. F. X. Schoonmaker, who was for 
many years a resident of China, spoke on 
‘‘China, the Shadow on the World,’’ and 
on “The Relation of the Panama Canal 
to the Future of the Pacific Coast.’”’ Dr. 
Edwin A. Steiner’s lecture was on the 


| subject, ‘‘On the Trail of the Emigrant.” 


Every one was glad of the opportunity to 


hear Hon. Henry Sabin, a man whom all | 
educational workers in Iowa, from the) 


humblest to the greatest, delight to 


honor. His address was on “‘ Education | 


vs. Schooling.’ 

There were the usual round table meet- 
ings, and instead of the section meetings 
there were a large number of conferences 
led by specialists and participated in by 
all desiring to take part in discussions or 
ask questions. 


How to Eat Correctly. 
In an article on ‘‘ The Growth of Fletch- 
erism”’ in the March World’s Work Isaac 
. Marcosson gives Horace Fletcher’s 
following rules for eating which are given 
to all patients of the Harvard Dental 
chool Dispensary: 
(1) Eat only in response to an actual 
come which will be satisfied with 
ain bread and butter. 





a 
P 
and partially swallows itself. 


(3) Sip and taste all liquids that have 
taste , such as soup and lemonade. Water 


(2) Chew all solid food until it is liquid | | 


| has no taste and can be swallowed imme- | 


diately. 

(4) Never take food while angry or 
worried, and only when calm. Waiting 
for the mood in connection with the appe- 
tite is a speedy cure for both anger and 


—_— and your teeth and health will be 
ne. 

Equally significant of the growth of 
Fletcherism are the efforts made by the 
proprietor of a chain of fifty dairy restau- 
rants in New York and elsewhere. It 
consists of the distribution of a nicely 
printed folder among the customers, con- 


taining a ‘‘dietetic code.” It includes 


instructions on ‘‘ How to Kat.’’ Some of 
them are, ‘‘Eat slowly and masticate 
thoroly”’; ‘‘ Never permit yourself to eat a 
meal in a condition of nervous worry”’; 
“Eat what you find of benefit’’; ‘‘Do not 
eat anything that disagrees with you.” 
Commenting on the last rule the folder 


ays: 

“The following out of this rule will re- 
quire self-denial, but some time in your 
life you must definitely decide whether 
you are to be master over your body or be 
its slave, and it is better to make the de- 
cision at once; after you have prac- 
tised correct habits of eating for a short 
time it will be surprising how soon your 
true appetite for things that are whole- 
some and good will assert itself, and you 
will instinctively turn to the right foods.”’ 

Here then is a ‘“‘quick lunch” restau- 
rant advising its patrons to use slow- 
lunch methods. 





Rest and Heaith for Mether and Child 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP bas been use 
for OVER FIFTY Y by MILLIONS OF MUTH- 
ERS for THELR CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING 
WITH eRerEct SUCCESS. It 4 iT the 
sHIL!y XTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, 
OU D_ COLIC, and is the best remedy for 
PIARRHCA. Beid by ug ists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Sirs. Winsiow's Soothing 
i And take no other kind. Twenty-tive cents a 
ottle 


orry. 
(5) Remember and practise these four | 


Awful Suffering. 


From Dreadful Pains from Wound on 
Foot—System all Run Down— ~ 
Miraculous Cure by Cuticura. 


“Words cannot speak highly enough. 
or the Cuticura Remedies. I am now 
seventy-two years of age. My system 
had been all run down. My biood was so 
bad that blood poisoning set in I had 
several doctors attending me, so finally I 
went to the hospital, where I was laid up 
for two months. My foot and ankle 
were almost beyond recognition. Dark 
blood flowed out of my wounds in man 
places and I was so disheartened that 
thought surely my last chance was slowly 
leaving me. As the foot did not improve 
you can readily imagine how I felt. 
was simply disgusted and tired of life. I 
stood this pain, which was dreadful, for 
six months, and during this time I was 
|not able to wear a shoe and not able to 
work. Some one spoke to me about 
Cuticura. The consequences were I 
bought a set of the Cuticura Remedies of 
one of my friends, who was a druggist, 
and the praise that I gave after the 
second application is beyond description; 
/it seemed a miracle, for the Cuticura 
Remedies took effect immediately. I 
washed the foot with the Cuticura Soa 
before applying the ointment, and I too 
the Resolvent at the same time. After 
two weeks’ treatment my foot was healed 
completely. People who had seen my 
foot during my illness and who have seen 
it since the cure can hardly believe their 
own eyes. Robert Schoenhauer, New- 
burgh, N. Y. Aug. 21, 1905. 








by the 
New York Board 
of Education 


PartraL List oF Booxs ADOPTED 


Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Imstructor - $1.50 
Practical Course in Touch Typewriting Be 
20th Century Dictation and Legal Forms — 


| Sena for copy of Pitman’s Journal 
and Trtal Lesson 


ISAAC PI TMAN & SONS, 31 Union Sq., N.Y 
Positions in Porto Rico 











‘For the school year 1906-07, 
‘the Department of Education 
of Porto Rico desires to engage 
‘a considerable number of 
|American teachers for ele- 
‘mentary schools. Minimum 
salary, $540 per school year 
‘of nine months. Normal or 
‘college graduates preferred. 
| Especially good opportunities 
for young men. Full informa- 
tion may be obtained by ad- 
‘dressing 


COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
SAN JUAN, PORTO RICO 


Messrs. A. S. BARNES & 











a}COMPANY publish a select 


h list of books for School Li- 
‘braries. Complete list sent 
_ request. 














